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FOREWORD 


As if the complexities of the 1980s were not enough, we are now 
being faced with a new decade threatening an even more turbulent 
time. It’s almost enough to heed the words of Bob Hope, who was 
asked what advice he would give young people leaving school and 
going into the real world. Hope’s tongue-in-cheek response: 
“Don’t go.” 

Well, go we must—all of us—into a challenging time that will 
sorely test our intellects, our values, and our resources. Despite 
prophecies of impending social doom from some who analyze this 
diverse nation and find its problems to be insoluble, I am frankly 
sanguine about the future of America. One reason for my opti- 
mism is a belief that a new generation is developing a heightened 
sense of social responsibility. For many, it is manifested in the pur- 
suit of a career in social work. For them, we voice our hopes that 
they may find the means and the will to carry on the tradition of 
the millions of dedicated professionals who preceded them. 

Renee Wittenberg’s book Opportunities in Social Work Careers 
sets forth clearly what a social worker is and does, and what it takes 
to be one. This volume describes not only mainstream profes- 
sional trends and approaches, but also some of the lesser known 
ones. Her volume is a straightforward joining of social work his- 
tory, covering as it does the tradition of turn-of-the-century efforts 
to meet the needs of the poor, ranging from public assistance and 
state-of-the-art practice descriptions to private psychotherapy. 

Today, professional social work is a dynamic growth profession 
based on knowledge drawn from the social sciences and its own 
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research and practice. It has a code of ethics, a variety of practice 
standards, and a nationwide system of accredited education pro- 
grams designed to meld the impulse to help others with the skill 
and knowledge needed to provide that help. 

Those who seek a career in social work should be willing to com- 
mit themselves to a special way of life, as does any professional. A 
professional is often defined as one who is expected to have a sense 
of autonomy, a belief in self-regulation, a commitment to service, 
and a conception of work as a calling rather than as a job. Most so- 
cial workers fit that description aptly. 

No, I am not pessimistic about the future of the so-called real 
world, not as long as there are those who will accept the responsi- 
bility and commitment of being a social worker, and thereby add 
challenge and meaning to their own lives, and to the lives of others. 
Those who read this book will expect no less of themselves. 


Mark G. Battle, ACSW 
Executive Director 
National Association of Social Workers 


INTRODUCTION 


Social workers are people-oriented workers who use a wide vari- 
ety of techniques to help individuals and families cope with crises 
or to live fuller lives. They determine which helping methods to 
use by evaluating the nature of the problem, the amount of time 
available to work with the problem, and the available resources. 
Social workers also refer clients to other professionals or commu- 
nity resources. They use their training in human behavior, person- 
ality theory, and social group relations. 

Social work is a profession that includes a wide range of social 
services and programs. Social workers are specially trained people 
who provide counseling, support, and guidance to people in need. 
Their help allows people to understand themselves and their living 
conditions and to attain full potential. Social workers also try to 
improve living conditions by becoming involved in programs that 
deal with such social problems as poverty, alcoholism, drug abuse, 
behavior problems, child abuse, mental illness, crime, housing, 
and illness. 

Social work services have exploded in recent years. Social work- 
ers are involved in almost any setting with almost any problem or 
issue. Regardless of your interests or concerns, social work offers 
you a variety of choices. You decide what kinds of people you want 
to work with, problems you want to deal with, or setting you want 
to work in. Duties will depend on which setting you choose and 
your qualifications. But in all settings you are involved with needs 
that society sees as problems or concerns. 

Some social workers are employed in such social work settings 
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as family service or child welfare agencies. Social workers in these 
settings carry out the major responsibility of the setting. They may 
work with individuals, families, or groups. Social work services 
may involve direct counseling, supportive services, or referrals to 
other agencies or services. 

Social workers also work in non-social-work settings. Schools 
hire social workers to help students whose family problems or 
personal problems interfere with education. Industry and busi- 
ness use social workers to help employees work out problems that 
interfere with work performance. Child guidance clinics, hospi- 
tals, and psychiatric institutions use social workers to provide so- 
cial backgrounds to help with patient diagnosis and with dis- 
charge planning. 

The community health field (medicine and mental health) uses 
social workers in direct treatment, counseling, and social histo- 
ries. Social workers are used in the rehabilitation process in court 
systems and penal institutions. In settlement houses, community 
centers, and youth organization agencies social workers may be- 
come group leaders, administrators, or program specialists. 

Social workers may help residents maintain maximum indepen- 
dence in residential institutions designed for people who cannot 
live by themselves, such as the aged, the severely handicapped, 
and those needing some type of intense training or treatment. The 
army hires social workers for rehabilitation of the disabled and for 
other social welfare programs. 

In addition, social workers may work with a variety of public 
welfare concerns in social services, councils, social agencies, civil 
rights, and antipoverty roles. From these core programs, social 
workers go on and become involved in policy planning, adminis- 
tration, supervision, consultation, research, private practice, and 
various voluntary agencies. 

Like many other fields, social work has some paraprofessional 
positions such as aides or technicians that require passing a test or 
completing a two-year community college human service pro- 
gram. But the basic entry-level requirement for social work is the 
four-year degree in social work, a BSW from an accredited school. 
Even within this four-year educational period you may choose to 
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concentrate in a variety of areas, including gerontology, criminal 
justice, psychology, growth and development, group work, or spe- 
cial issues. 

With the master’s degree, you prepare yourself for specialized 
study. At this stage you decide whether you are interested in med- 
ical social work, psychiatric social work, community organiza- 
tion, group work, or other areas of focused study. You become 
eligible for federal jobs and other specialized positions, or for 
promotion to supervisor. You also may choose to open up private 
practice as a clinical social worker. A doctor’s degree opens more 
doors into teaching, research, and intense social work counseling 
and treatment. 

Since social workers’ roles are directly affected by what society 
sees as social issues and concerns, jobs in the future will be af- 
fected by social trends (see chapter on Expectations in the Field). 
So it is important to be looking not only at what is going on today, 
but in which direction our country seems to be heading. 

Social workers also work with many different types of services. 
To really understand what social workers do in various settings 
and positions, you have to understand what is meant by services 
(see Appendix A: Glossary). Also, social workers could not do 
their jobs without an understanding of resources and their availa- 
bility (see Appendix B: Resources). That is why trends, services, 
and resources are included as a major part of this discussion of so- 
cial work careers. 
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Social workers are people-oriented workers who use a wide variety of 
techniques to help individuals and families cope with crises or to live fuller 
lives. (Council of International Programs photo) 


CHAPTER 1 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Religion played an important role in the earliest years of people 
helping people. This desire to help was practiced by major reli- 
gions such as Christianity and Judaism. During the Middle Ages, 
from about av. 400 to 1500, various religious groups devoted 
themselves to the tasks of healing or caring for the sick and feeding 
the poor. Unfortunately, after awhile this personal one-to-one car- 
ing just wasn’t enough. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The Industrial Revolution brought about great changes. From 
about the 1700s new inventions and an increase in factory jobs 
drew people from the rural areas to the cities. As people moved 
into the cities, they also moved away from families and friends. 
Problems of overcrowding, unemployment, and poverty grew. 
More and more people became dependent on others for help in 
new settings where they received little or no family support. 

At first, public relief, or welfare, was made as unattractive as 
possible. Almshouses or poorhouses, as they were called, were set 
up to collect or house the old, young, sick, mentally ill, blind, alco- 
holic, or any one who was in need. Those who managed to avoid 
the poorhouse received help in their own homes, or outdoor relief. 
Any help received was considered the responsibility of the local 
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parish, township, town, city, or county. Little state or colony su- 
pervision or control was permitted. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


During the 1800s many private agencies were established to 
help people. One such agency, the Charity Organization Society, 
began in England. Knowledge of this program was brought to the 
United States, and a similar organization was founded in Buf- 
falo, New York, by Reverend Gurteen in 1877. This agency’s pro- 
gram included the administration of charitable programs and the 
use of volunteers. 

This organization began one of the first formal training pro- 
grams for social work. In-service training was given to nurses, set- 
tlement workers, and the friendly visitors. The friendly visitors 
were usually young, middle- to upper-class women. They were ex- 
pected to become friends and advisors to the poor families. They 
worked in schools, hospitals, and other charitable societies set up 
to help the lower-class people. These fields of practices helped lay 
the basis for the organization of the profession of social work. 

Similar training was done by other organizations by the early 
twentieth century. Training programs were also offered in colleges 
and universities. The New York School of Philanthropy (now 
called Columbia University School of Social Work) was the first 
school to train people for jobs with social agencies. This school 
was founded by the Charity Organization Society in 1898 in New 
York City. This type of training was continued into the 1940s. 

The basic complaint about the earlier efforts of the voluntary 
agencies was that they tried to divide the needy into classes of 
worthy or unworthy. Problems also arose from trying to help peo- 
ple improve their lives without first helping them meet their 
basic needs. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


The social welfare emphasis shifted in the 1800s from reform to 
exploring how the environment affects behavior. During this pe- 
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riod, hospital social work was developed. In the early 1900s, Dr. 
Richard Cabot monitored psychological and social factors. He 
wondered how these factors affected patients’ reactions to their 
health problems and their willingness to use medical help. He 
thought that these factors should be treated as well as observed. 

Social workers collected the results of social, psychological, and 
environmental information. When doctors were presented with 
this information, they found that they had a much better under- 
standing of the patients. The specializations of medical and psy- 
chiatric social work developed from this practice. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Basic knowledge of social casework was also being developed in 
the 1920s. Principles and concepts of helping were needed that 
could be applied in all the different institutional areas or fields of 
practices. Mary Richmond was the first person to formulate social 
work practice in a systematic fashion. In her books Social Diagno- 
sis and What is Social Casework? she described how one goes 
about helping people deal with social problems. 

The theories of human behavior were integrated into social 
work. Freudian and other psychological theories influenced our 
understanding and interpretation of how we react to things that 
happen around us. 


SETTLEMENTS 


The work of social settlements also influenced the development 
of the profession of social work. Jane Addams and Florence Kelley 
were settlement leaders who lived with and experienced things 
with their clients. They didn’t like the detachment of other profes- 
sionals. They wanted to help change things through social reform 
(action) and social legislation (laws). 

The settlement movement later helped develop the social group 
work. Staff, including college students volunteering their services, 
were expected to live in the area that they served. The recipients 
were usually working-class people. Some settlement workers got 
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involved in issues and actively supported organized labor move- 
ments. Services that they provided were usually educational and 
recreational. 

Settlement workers also worked to improve social conditions 
through social action and legislation. They tried to help struggling 
groups improve themselves and become part of mainstream soci- 
ety. The information exchanged with the colleges helped in devel- 
oping the social sciences. 

Settlements were described by an approach rather than a set of 
services. If someone came to the community from the outside, 
then that person and the settlement worked together to decide 
what was wrong and what was needed to help the situation. If the 
initiative came from within the community, then the program that 
was developed reflected the neighborhood’s concerns about prior- 
ities and was more flexible. 

Depending on the approach they used, the settlements pursued 
many different activities. They began many services such as clin- 
ics, convalescent homes, milk stations, and nursing services. They 
established camps and playgrounds. Settlement workers studied 
housing conditions, working hours, sanitation, sweatshops, and 
child labor. They used these studies to stimulate protective legisla- 
tion. They also brought in such cultural activities as music, art, 
theater, and plays. 

The settlement houses have changed over the years as needs 
have changed. Many things, such as playgrounds, adult classes, 
kindergartens, and health clinics, were taken over by the public au- 
thorities. Other things, such as child labor, disappeared, and still 
others improved because of changes in legislation, such as the de- 
velopment of tenement standards. The areas of concern today are 
being refocused because of the changing trends. With the increas- 
ing number of the elderly, for example, settlement houses are pro- 
moting such programs as “Meals on Wheels” and adult day care. 
Another concern is to help prepare youth for responsible parent- 
hood. This is because the average age of sexual maturity is much 
younger today. 

The settlements today are overseen by a national organization 
called the United Neighborhood Centers of America (UNCA). It 
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is listed under the associations in the Resource section in Appen- 
dix B. 


EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES 


The history of charity organizations differed from the settle- 
ments in regard to higher education. Charities kept accurate statis- 
tics and written reports. They sponsored institutional and educa- 
tional programs for the working. Later affiliation with colleges was 
developed when schools provided academic content and agencies 
provided practical experience. This practical experience is what 
was later called field work. 

In 1919 the Association of Training Schools for Professional So- 
cial Work was developed to deal with education for social work in 
an organized fashion. By 1952 this organization had developed 
into what is known today as the Council on Social Work Education 
(CSWE). This council is now the accrediting body for schools of 
social work. 

By 1920 there were five fields of practice in social work. They 
were family, child welfare, medical, psychiatric, and school social 
work. Group work, leisure time services, community organiza- 
tion, corrections, and public assistance were all added later. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Income support and social services during the 1930s and 
1940s were things the upper class provided for the so-called wor- 
thy poor. In 1935 during the Great Depression, the United States 
government formed the Social Security Program. Under this 
program government became the major source of public aid. 
Changes in federal support for public assistance were set up to 
help the needy on the basis of right or entitlement rather than on 
being worthy or unworthy. 

The entitlement concept stated that all people have the right to 
resources necessary for a decent life. It concluded that society 
must make these resources available to those who need them. This 
concept changed in definition and degree over the years as the so- 
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cial and political concerns took on different meanings. Social 
work organizations supported entitlement programs to help 
mothers and dependent children, the physically disabled, and the 
elderly. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 marked the entry of the fed- 
eral government into social welfare. Government then became 
the main support for the social welfare and social service pro- 
grams. The voluntary agencies that hired most of the profes- 
sional social workers or those with a master of social work de- 
gree (MSW) shifted their concerns to services other than 
financial aid. These included such services as family counseling 
and leisure time activities. 


SOCIAL “WORK”/SOCIAL “WELFARE” 


Many people see the influence of social welfare as a splitting of 
the field—that is, social welfare social work and professional so- 
cial work began to represent different things and offer different 
services. To fully understand the field, concerns, and directions of 
the different agencies, you need to know what is meant by these 
two different concepts. 


Social Work 


Social work is the practice of helping people use their social en- 
vironment to meet their needs. Social environment consists of any 
family, friends, groups, organizations, agencies, or government 
around a person. Social work, as such, wasn’t really seen as a pro- 
fession nor was the term used much until the early 1900s. 

By the 1940s, social casework, social group work, and commu- 
nity organization became the three largest practice concentra- 
tions. Casework is direct contact between individuals and their 
families in need. Group work is working with several people at one 
time in a group setting. Community organization focuses on 
neighborhoods and larger groups of people. 

Since the 1900s these three areas have often been combined in 
social work practices. In fact, in 1955 seven associations, includ- 
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ing the American Association of Social Workers (mostly casework- 
ers), the American Association of Group Workers, and the Associ- 
ation for the Study of Community Organization, joined to form 
what has become the largest social work association today, the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers (NASW). A professional so- 
cial worker had a master of social work degree (MSW), and the ma- 
jority worked as social caseworkers. 

It was also during this period that social workers became more 
concerned with the professionalism of their fields. Because of 
this, clinically oriented fields, such as the medical and psychiat- 
ric fields, attracted more of the educated social workers. The psy- 
chiatric social worker held the most status and prestige in the 
field. Because psychotherapy was considered mostly for the rich, 
many professional social workers weren’t serving the needs of the 
most needy. 


Social Welfare 


The concept of social welfare goes back to the first organized ef- 
forts of the public to help its poor. It coincides with the Industrial 
Revolution and labor legislation from the eighteenth century. So- 
cial workers are professionals and the majority of them do work in 
the social welfare system. However, social welfare is an institu- 
tional arrangement that also uses many other professionals, such 
as nurses, doctors, and psychologists. 

The concerns of social workers have expanded into the entire so- 
cial environment. Social workers have to know a great deal about 
social systems that they work in, including the social welfare sys- 
tem. They have to have skills in getting individuals and organiza- 
tions to work together for the best interest of the client or families 
for whom they are working. Social welfare is only one of these sys- 
tems that a social worker works in, but it is probably the one most 
people think about when they think of social work. 

So while some people see social welfare as splitting the field of 
social work, social welfare is only one system that social workers 
work in. The splitting comes only because so many people equate 
social welfare work with social work. Social work principles have 
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become foggy, and workers in welfare systems practice and carry 
out social welfare policies. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The civil rights movement began with the 1954 decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring school segregation uncon- 
stitutional. This movement brought changes to the field of social 
work. Social workers supported the black’s struggle for equal 
rights. During the 1960s this increased awareness of race and eth- 
nicity brought a push for social equality for all groups. This con- 
cern spread to include many different social groups, such as 
women, the aged, children, prisoners, released offenders, mental 
patients, and students. 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 


During the 1940s the role of social workers in school focused on 
diagnosing and treating difficult children. The visiting teacher 
program emphasized the need to acquaint teachers with the 
child’s family and community life. Social workers in settlement 
houses were instrumental in calling for more social workers in 
schools. They were needed to identify and respond to the needs of 
the children in the educational process. 

During the 1940s and the 1950s the mood changed. The rela- 
tionship between social work and education was supportive. 
School districts added services to help students and families cope 
with problems of the war and postwar years. This clinical orienta- 
tion focused on the personal needs of the child and family rather 
than on school and neighborhood. 

The Mental Health Service Act of 1955 encouraged human 
service agencies in local communities to coordinate efforts to de- 
velop community mental health centers. Schools were also en- 
couraged to develop linkages with community agencies. School 
social workers played a big part in connecting these links. 

Radical changes took place in the 1960s. Technological change, 
postwar population explosion, and the Vietnam War all chal- 
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lenged the human service practices. Schools needed to improve 
conditions to help prevent more violence from taking place in 
them. Social workers in schools helped change school policies to 
develop support systems in communities. Innovative methods of 
group work in schools were also practiced. The federal Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 responded to what 
were seen as a natural crisis in education and the need to equalize 
education opportunities. Before this period, education was 
funded only by local and state governments. Title I of the ESEA 
provided financial assistance to state and local education agencies 
to help education in low-income areas. School social work ex- 
panded during this time. 

Project Head Start in the mid-1 960s offered educational and so- 
cial programs to poor preschool children and their families. This 
program encouraged participation of parents. Social workers in 
schools helped increase parental involvement. 

The Buckly Amendment to the Family Education Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974 altered record keeping and highlighted confi- 
dentiality. As parents gained the right to know, social workers were 
asked to help interpret and discuss the students’ test results and 
recommendations with the parents. 

In 1977 the National Association of Social Workers described 
three models of school social work: 


1. Traditional-clinical focuses on students with social/ 
emotional problems. Students are considered clients. 

2. School-change focuses on problems in the school’s function- 
ing and works to change school conditions, policies, and 
practices. Everyone in school is considered a client. 

3. Community-school relationships addresses experiences of in- 
ner-city schools and helps to develop understanding and sup- 
port of school and community for one another. The whole 
school and community are considered clients. 


Professional development and continuing education became 
important for the future in school social work practice. The first 
National Conference on School Social Work was held in 1978. It 
developed standards for specialization. Those who attended the 
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conference demanded recognition and support from the whole 
profession of social work. They found the need to make political 
moves on their own behalf. 


PARAPROFESSIONALS 


President Johnson’s War on Poverty in the 1960s brought about 
a couple of other changes in the roles of social workers. A number 
of jobs related to social work were created for persons regardless of 
education. With the economy strong, the federal government 
stimulated the development of social services. The supply of so- 
cial workers was short. People who had no training in social work 
were hired to perform social work duties. 

These paraprofessionals were usually quite effective working in 
their own neighborhoods with problems and people they were fa- 
miliar with. Also during this time community or junior colleges 
started two-year programs to provide technical training for para- 
professional social workers. 


CLINICAL SOCIAL WORK 


During the social unrest of the 1960s, the term clinical social 
work came into being. Social workers had been working in health 
care settings for more than 80 years. But during the unrest of the 
1960s many social work clinicians felt that the schools of social 
work were focusing on the need for social change at the expense of 
preparation for clinical practice. 

In 1972 the Social Security Act was amended to establish 
PSRO’s (Professional Standards Review Organizations) to review 
physicians’ care of Medicaid and Medicare patients. The idea of 
this act was to limit unnecessary services and to encourage peer re- 
view, quality assurance, and accountability. 

Social work was one of the nonmedical health care professions 
that anticipated the PSRO involvement. Members of the profes- 
sion worked to state their own accountability, quality assurance, 
and peer review. This preparation led to more: 
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¢ effective case findings and discharge planning 
¢ new skills and knowledge building 

¢ accountability 

* evaluation of services 

¢ clarity of social work roles and tasks 


By the mid 1970s this core of knowledge, values, and skills was ac- 
cepted as a common base required for all practices. 

Social workers responded to the commitment of high standards 
for clinical training and practice. The National Federation of Soci- 
eties for Clinical Social Work was established. Clinical social 
worker’s high professional standards for training and patient care 
contributed to their increasing acceptance in providing health and 
mental health services. 


SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


During the 1970s, just as social work moved in many directions, 
the schools of social work also varied their training programs. 
Some schools still studied the three specialty areas of the 1940s— 
casework, group work, and community organization. Others 
trained generalists to use all methods to solve problems. Some fo- 
cused on special problems, such as the aged, the poor, mental 
health, and minorities. Still other schools divided social work into 
two distinct fields of direct and indirect services. 

Until recently social work concentrated on the direct services, 
such as clinical therapy or social casework. Indirect services are 
provided by practitioners, researchers, and scholars who develop, 
maintain, and reform the institution. Previously, social workers 
were not trained in such areas as management, administration, 
policymaking, and programs evaluation. In the late 1960s many 
schools of social work began a new type of training for social work- 
ers in community organization, social planning, social policy 
analysis, and administration. 
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Direct Services 


Social workers work directly with people in one of three ways: 
casework, group work, and community organization. Many social 
workers have to deal with all three functions. In direct services you 
may have to deal with individuals and their problems on a one-to- 
one basis. You may work with families or small groups. You may 
also work with larger groups and do community work. 


Indirect Services 


Social workers who perform services on behalf of people rather 
than directly with them provide indirect services. These might en- 
tail work in administration, policymaking, or teaching. Such so- 
cial workers might direct or design programs. Also, with other pro- 
fessional staff they might develop policy and procedures to 
improve the delivery of services. They might work with commu- 
nity agencies and teach staff or students. Indirect services may 
mean doing research, program evaluation, policy analysis, and 
statistical analysis. It may also mean coordinating social services 
with other services, developing budgets, conducting audits, or per- 
forming management duties. 


Council on Social Work Education 


In 1952 a private accreditation agency, the Council on Social 
Work, was established. All graduate schools must be accredited 
and periodically reviewed by this council. According to Elsbeth 
Kahn’s article, “The Dynamic Hospital Social’ Work Depart- 
ment,” graduate education curriculum is organized in three 
broad areas: 


1. Social policy and services, which involves the study of so- 
cial problems, movements in social welfare programs, 
and institutions. 

2. Human behavior and social environment, which involves 
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the study of human growth, personalities, abnormal growth, 
and disease. 

3. Methods of practice, which involves casework, group work, 
community organization, and the study of methods of re- 
search and administration. 


In 1961 the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) es- 
tablished a level of training needed in social work. This certification 
was called the Academy of Certified Social Workers (ACSW). 

It was determined that undergraduate education should have 
courses to help develop students’ knowledge of: 


¢ human growth and behavior 

* society and social interaction 
* philosophy of social welfare 

* social welfare as an institution 
* social work as a profession 

« methods of problem solving 

* communication 


In 1970 the NASW recognized baccalaureate-degreed social 
workers (BSW) as regular members of the association if they com- 
pleted such a program for a social work major as approved by the 
Council on Social Work Education. By 1973 the NASW had set up 
standards of classification for paraprofessional and professional 
levels of social service workers. 

They based the professional social work practice on the BSW 
(the accredited baccalaureate in social work). Three further levels 
of practices were the MSW (the master’s degree in social work), the 
ACSW (the certified social worker), and the social work fellow (the 
advanced degree). Two preprofessional levels were identified: so- 
cial service aide, which required no formal education beyond high 
school; and the social service technician, which required either an 
associate of arts degree in a human service program or a major in 
human services in a baccalaureate program. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Until 1972 there were five major categories of needy people who 
received help from public assistance programs. These categorical 
programs were Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the To- 
tally Disabled, and Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
These programs were funded by federal, state, and local monies 
but were run by the states. 

In 1972 the federal government took over the major responsibil- 
ities for the aged, the blind, and disabled adults under a program 
called Supplementary Security Income (SSI). This program was 
meant to supplement the financial needs of adults whose basic 
needs weren’t covered by Social Security. The Social Security sys- 
tem handled the SSI program. 

Another income program, called General Assistance, was sup- 
ported financially by only state and local funds. This program was 
meant to help people financially who didn’t meet requirements of 
the Social Security or the public assistance program. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Today social welfare services are viewed as services that should 
be offered to everyone and not just the poor. These middle-class 
entitlement programs have expanded considerably. Title XX (the 
1974 amendment to the Social Security Act) set up a legislative 
framework for states to provide social services for everyone. 
Under this legislation, the states are required to offer some serv- 
ices, such as protection services and information and referral, to 
everyone. In fact, the amendment allowed states to offer almost 
any service they might choose to people who were well into the 
middle-income range. 

Social services are programs that help people deal with a variety 
of social problems. In Title XX 40 distinct categories of services 
were found, such as child welfare, day care, protective services, 
counseling, information and referral, family planning, and sery- 
ices to the aged. 
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Block Grants 


Block grants were given to states in the early 1980s. With these 
grants the states were to have more responsibility in determining 
and controlling services. But with these grants also came federal 
guidelines that had to be followed for the states to be eligible to re- 
ceive these monies. For example, under Medical Assistance, waiv- 
ers were given for preadmission screening for potential residents 
to nursing homes. Under this guideline, a preadmission assess- 
ment team of a public health nurse and a social worker evaluates 
each person who is being considered for nursing home care who is 
or will be eligible for medical assistance within 180 days. This as- 
sessment team determines whether nursing home care is needed 
or if home health services would meet the client’s needs instead. 
The final choice is up to the client and his or her family. 

Another federal regulation affecting care and payment is in Res- 
pite Care. Let’s say a nursing home gets $60 a day for respite care 
(outside care to relieve the regular care-givers of a sick or disabled 
person for a temporary period). Under the federal guideline for 
respite care, a nurse would determine how much self-care a patient 
can manage. If a patient can handle a great deal of self-care, the 
nursing home would get reimbursed only a percentage of the total 
grant for patient care. The home may get only $35 to $40 instead 
of $60 for full-care. 

Because of these increasing federal regulations, it is possible 
that fewer services may be offered. A nursing home that could take 
in a full-time resident is less likely to leave a bed available for a 
questionable payment for respite care. Of course if bed space is 
available this wouldn’t be as much of a concern. Other regulations 
demand much lighter caseload ratios. A ratio of 1 social worker to 
25 cases may be required, especially in areas that the federal gov- 
ernment has determined are high-priority areas. Recently some 
high-priority areas have been services for the chemically depen- 
dent (CD), for mental retardation (MR), for mental illness (M1), 
and for home health care. 

Besides demanding certain social worker/client ratios, the fed- 
eral regulations are demanding that a more qualified person work 
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with these special areas (MI, MR, CD). This person may be re- 
quired to have 400 hours of supervised work with, let’s say, the 
mentally retarded, in order to be qualified to work alone with 
them. 

These federal requirements of smaller social worker/client ra- 
tios, more qualified personnel, preadmission screening, and pay- 
ing according to the services actually needed sound like a dream 
for social workers and relief for taxpayers. But smaller agencies 
and poorer counties don’t always have qualified staff in all the spe- 
cialized areas nor can they afford enough staff to handle these ra- 
tios. But with federal monies come requirements. Although the 
states have the funds to do as they see best, the best is still being de- 
termined at the federal level. 


Voluntary Social Services 


Voluntary services are a network of social welfare services sup- 
ported by voluntary or private resources. They are not supported 
by public funds. Voluntary agencies provide social services to 
communities as needs arise. They may provide services similar to 
those of public agencies or they may specialize in areas and con- 
cerns of special needs. Since they are private agencies, they may 
have religious affiliations, such as Catholic Charities and Lu- 
theran Social Services. 


TRENDS FOR SERVICES 


Today the importance isn’t on what function of social work is 
used. Many social workers use a combination of casework, group 
work, and community organization as well as administrative and 
other indirect services. In fact, in many settings, a person has to be 
able to use all areas of functioning. 

Today a social worker usually concentrates in a service area or 
specialization, such as mental health, medical health, aging, cor- 
rections, school social work, or social welfare. There are many set- 
tings with each of these concentrations. 
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A person in mental health might work: 


* in a psychiatric ward of a local hospital 
* in a state mental health hospital 

* in private practice 

* in a mental health clinic 

A person in medical health may work: 


* in a social service department in a local hospital 
¢ in aclinic 

¢ in a local community health center 

¢ in a health system agency 


A social worker in corrections may work: 


¢ in a probation office 

* in a social service agency 

* in a prison or correctional facility 
¢ in a community program 


A school social worker may be found: 


* in a nursery school 

* in an elementary school 

¢ ina high school 

* in a vocational technical school 

* ina college 

A social welfare worker may be found: 

¢ in a welfare or social service department 
* in a private social service agency 

* in a community agency 

Other specialized services may be found: 
* in industrial settings 

* in services for the aging 

* in social group work 

* in community organization work 


wi 


Top: Social workers involved in family life education sometimes work in 
their clients’ homes. (National Association of Social Workers photo) 
Bottom: Social workers are found in every aspect of social services for the 
aging, helping them deal with the difficulties brought on by their decreasing 
health and changing circumstances. (Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 


Center photo) 


CHAPTER 2 
SOCIAL WORK SETTINGS 


Today you will find social workers in any location where people 
work with people. Where you work will affect 


* your duties 

e the way things are handled 

* your working conditions 

e the method of social work practice used 
e who your clients will be 


Many settings hire social workers with doctor’s, master’s, and 
bachelor’s degrees, as well as paraprofessional workers. Your qual- 
ifications would determine your responsibilities and duties. You 
may work in almost any setting with a wide range of qualifica- 
tions. A hospital setting might use a social worker with an associ- 
ate of arts degree in their recreation program, a worker with a 
bachelor’s degree (BSW) in discharge planning and follow-up, and 
a medical or psychiatric social worker in treatment. 

On the other hand, social workers with identical qualifications 
may work in quite different settings. A clinical social worker may 
be employed in an industrial employee-assistance program, in a 
mental health center, or in private practice. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to know what kinds of settings social workers are employed in 
and what duties are expected. Being familiar with different places 
that hire social workers may help you decide where your own tal- 
ents and interests will best be used. 

Being familiar with settings and knowing what services they 
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provide might also help determine what kind of schooling, field 
practice, or work experience you should be considering. Not all so- 
cial workers have the capability or the desire to work in all fields of 
social work. A person may thrive in a job working with foster care 
and adoption, but find it difficult dealing with, for example, 
teenagers or the elderly. The more experiences you have with peo- 
ple, the better you will be able to evaluate your own strong points 
and interests. 

The following chapter describes some of the main areas of inter- 
est. Some settings and programs within these areas of interest are 
explored. Schools of thought differ in how to classify the social 
work field. As we explore this field, we will look at these areas of 
social work: 


e Family and child welfare and social services 
¢ Services for the aging 

¢ Mental health 

¢ Medical health 

¢ Corrections 

¢ School social work 

¢ Community organizations and group work 
e Private practice 


Requirements and duties differ between states and between 
agencies. But a general description of the basic philosophies, con- 
cerns, and services offered by various settings will give you a good 
understanding of areas that social workers are involved in. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The area of social services (public and voluntary services) is the 
largest employer of social workers. Availability of funds through 
taxes (public) and through private donations (voluntary) helps de- 
cide how many services will be provided and who will be served. 
Public services depend on which services the government man- 
dates as must-provide services and the amount of funding the gov- 
ernment grants for these services. Also, social work specializa- 
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tions and the services provided vary with changes in social 
concerns. 

Voluntary family services are also included in this group. 
Services provided through voluntary agencies are similar to 
public services, but funding sources and other emphases may 
differ. Three main areas of services provided in the social 
service/social welfare services are services for family, child wel- 
fare, and public assistance. 


Voluntary Social Services 


Voluntary family service agencies, private-for-profit or private- 
not-for-profit, offer many similar services. Unlike public social 
service agencies, voluntary agencies such as Catholic Charities, 
Jewish Services, Lutheran Social Services, and the Salvation 
Army, may have a religious background and purpose. They may 
also offer services free, for a fee, or on a sliding scale fee (fees de- 
pending upon ability to pay). They may also be funded by a certain 
church body or parent organization, by United Way funds, or by 
private donations. Other private voluntary agencies may be 
funded totally through fees and insurance coverage. 

Service provided by some voluntary agencies may specialize in 
such social issues and needs as the following: 


e Marriage preparation 

¢ Individual and family counseling 
e Marriage counseling 

e Financial counseling 

¢ Pregnancy counseling 

e Adoption services 

¢ Emergency assistance 

¢ Food shelf 

e Refugee assistance 

¢ Clothing and furniture assistance 
¢ Family life education 

¢ Social concerns and ministry 

e Farm peer counselors 
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e Services for handicapped 

¢ Services for aging 

¢ Residential treatment homes 
e Family services 


Public Social Services/Social Welfare Services 


Unlike voluntary services, public social services receive most of 
their monies through taxes. Services are provided to some clients, 
who are not eligible for free services, on a sliding scale fee basis. 
Some services like protection and information and referral (I&R) 
are offered to everyone. A public social service department or a 
public welfare agency may offer many services and monies as 
mandated by federal, state or local governments. Three main 
areas are income maintenance programs, social service programs, 
and block grants and referral services. 


1. Income maintenance programs: 
Supplemental assistance programs 
Aid to families with dependent children (AFDC) 
General assistance (GA) 
General assistance, medical 
Medical assistance (MA) 
Food stamp program 
Energy assistance 
2. Social service programs: 
Adoption service 
Counseling service for families and individuals 
Day care licensing 
Employability services 
Foster care services for children and adults 
Homemaking services 
Information and referral services 
Protections Services—Children and Adults 
Residential treatment referrals 
Transportation services 
Court-order custody studies and mediations 
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3. Block grants and referral services: 
Assessment service MI, CD, or MR 
(mentally ill, chemically dependent, or 
mentally deficient/retarded) 
Occupational training centers 
Community action rural transportation 
Half-way houses 


Family and Child Services 


Services are provided to families during emergencies or when 
something happens to upset the normal functioning of the family. 
This might be caused by an illness in the family, the sudden ab- 
sence of one or both parents, or the unemployment of the main 
wage earner. Social workers help individuals or families whose 
lives are affected by poverty, alcoholism, drug abuse, behavioral 
problems, or illnesses. Funding determines the kinds of services 
that social and welfare institutions may offer to people. There are 
guidelines that determine who is eligible for services. 


Child Welfare and Protection Service 


Child welfare services are said to be a profession in the service of 
an ideal. This practice is based on the belief that problems can best 
be worked out by treating the family as a unit. Child welfare is a 
specialization in the field of social welfare. Although the whole 
family is the major concern, child welfare concentrates on chil- 
dren who are dependent, neglected, or abused. 

Child welfare services differ from services for children. Child 
welfare services are provided under the public welfare system. So- 
cial work with children may be set up in schools, community men- 
tal health centers, and family service agencies. Child welfare serv- 
ices deal directly with the actual protection and care of the child 
rather than services for the child. 
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Public Assistance 


The income maintenance or public assistance units of the 
welfare system are concerned with evaluating whether people 
are eligible for public monies. They may evaluate eligibility for 
programs such as money payments, food stamps, medical care, 
or other general assistance. They may also identify needs and 
make referrals to social services and other agencies or commu- 
nity resources. 

In a voluntary system, the assistance program might evaluate el- 
igibility for other services, such as reduced fees for counseling, 
food shelves, donated clothing, free or reduced meals, or emer- 
gency funding. Depending upon the setting and complexity of the 
position, income maintenance workers may be social service aides 
or technicians rather than social workers. 


SERVICES FOR THE AGING 


While aging could be listed under services to families, aging has 
become a separate field of study on its own. There are many set- 
tings just for the elderly. Modern technology and improved medi- 
cine and living conditions all add to the increasing population of 
the elderly. Gerontology, the study of aging, is a growing field, and 
studies have been made of the changes in the structure and func- 
tions of bodies due to the aging process. Other age-related studies 
have been done on the following topics: 


social status 

roles 

behavior 

living arrangements 
political participation 
retirement 

income 

cultural activities 
minority concerns 
adjustments to living 
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Other areas of concern for the aging population, according to 
NASW’s Social Work: Careers in Aging pamphlet, are how its 
members are affected by the following social institutions: 


e the economy 

¢ welfare 

e health and medical care systems 

* government organization and functions 
* education 

e the demographic structure of society 


Social workers who specialize in the field of aging plan and eval- 
uate services for the elderly. They may also help older people and 
their families deal with difficulties brought on by their decreasing 
health and changing circumstances. In a nursing home, for exam- 
ple, a social worker may help patients and their families adjust to 
the need for long-term institutional care. The social worker would 
also be available to help with any planning and emotional difficul- 
ties related to this change. 

Social workers are found in every aspect of social services for the 
aging. These services may be found in group medical practices, 
community mental health centers, travel agencies, personnel of- 
fices of large agencies, educational facilities, employment agen- 
cies, and other investment and media agencies. Some private 
practitioners are also specializing in services for the elderly. 

Social workers are also employed in the following places: 


adult day care centers 

community planning agencies 
hospices 

nursing homes 

retirement centers 

Veterans Administration hospitals 
legislative bodies 

nutrition sites 

older-worker employment programs 
community care agencies 

senior citizens centers 

national aging networks 
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Social work with the elderly helps alleviate negative aspects of 
aging. The goal of such social work is to help the older person 
achieve a better quality of life. 

The NASW offers information on services relating to the aged. 
Write for the pamphlet Social Work Careers in Aging and for a 
copy of the NASW Standards for Social Work in Health Care Set- 
tings and Social Work in Long-Term Care Facilities at the follow- 
ing address: 


National Association of Social Workers 
7981 Eastern Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 


The mental health field is the one that attracts the most social 
workers. People in this field include clinical social workers, psy- 
chiatric social workers, and other mental health workers. People in 
this field usually work to develop community residential facilities 
and supportive services for the mentally disabled. They may pro- 
vide services in the following areas: 


° outreach 

° crisis intervention 

e social rehabilitation 

¢ training in skills in everyday living 


The main institutions that hire social workers in the mental 
health specialization are Veterans Administration hospitals, state 
mental health facilities, private psychiatric hospitals, and psychi- 
atric units of general hospitals. Mental health clinics and drop-in 
centers also present career opportunities. 


Mental Health Centers 


Mental health centers are located in many communities and 
employ social workers along with psychiatrists and psychologists. 
The centers provide services to people on the basis of ability to 
pay. They may receive monies through block grants from the coun- 
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ties or the states. They work cooperatively with other community 
services, such as social services, schools, hospitals, and rehabilita- 
tion and employment agencies. The services that they offer in- 
clude the following: 


¢ Information, education, and cooperation 

¢ Consultations 

¢ Outpatient diagnostic services 

¢ Outpatient treatment and rehabilitation 

e Emergency and residential services 

* Cooperation with hospital mental health units 
e Marriage counseling 

¢ Individual counseling 


Veterans Administration Hospitals 


Veterans Administration hospitals (VA hospitals) are regional 
hospitals for veterans. Each hospital has its own specialization of 
services. One hospital may specialize in psychiatric services, an- 
other in services for the elderly, and another in heart care and sur- 
gery. Social work is a clinical service that works within this hospi- 
tal community. 

The primary mission of social service within this community is 
to reduce or remove psychosocial barriers for a successful hospital 
treatment and recovery. The social service staff may work in all 
areas of this medical center, working as a team member with other 
professionals, such as nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
doctors. They work with veterans and their families, helping with 
inpatient and outpatient treatment. 

Services may involve one-to-one or group counseling. Services 
are designed to reduce stress due to medical problems. Some of 
these services include: 


¢ application for financial benefits 

¢ linkage with other community services 
¢ family counseling 

¢ adjustment to a changed lifestyle 

¢ employment counseling 
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Services offered would reflect the specialization of the particular 
hospital. VA hospitals are communities in themselves and offer a 
wide range of services: 


Chaplain services provide a program of spiritual care and 
counseling for patients. Opportunities are provided for 
worship, counseling, education, and crisis care. 

Dental services provide a full range of dental treatment. 
Dietetic service meets the nutritional needs of the patients. 
Education office is responsible for the overall organization 
and coordination of the facility’s education programs, 
patient education, library service, and media services. 
Patient advocacy is available to all patients to provide 
information, assist with problems, and act in the patients’ 
best interest when required. 

Medical service provides a wide range of medical treatment 
programs on both an inpatient and outpatient basis. 
Nursing services provide direct personal care of patients. 
Psychiatry services provide treatment for inpatients and 
outpatients suffering from neurotic and psychotic disorders 
of both an acute and a chronic nature. 

Chemical dependency center provides care for veterans 
involved in problems with chemical dependency and for 
their families. 

Day treatment center is a partial hospitalization program 
designed to provide services for veterans having difficulties 
with emotional problems, community adjustment, 
interpersonal relations, and vocational or educational 
problems. This center serves as a buffer between the 
hospital and the community. It allows patients to move back 
into community life at their own pace. 

Psychology service is provided to veterans in all parts of the 
medical center. 

Recreation services are provided as therapeutic, leisure 
education, and other programs that serve as part of a 
continuum of care for both inpatient and outpatient status. 
Rehabilitation medicine services use physical, psychosocial, 
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and vocational activities for the prevention and diagnosis of 
disease and treatment of veterans with physical or mental 
handicaps. These activities may include such disciplines as 
corrective therapy, occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
speech pathology/audiology, and vocational rehabilitation 
therapy. 

Volunteer services supplement the activities of the regular 
staff by relieving the professional personnel of duties not 
requiring professional training. 


State Mental Health Hospitals 


State hospitals are multiservice facilities for the residential care 
of mentally handicapped, chemically dependent, or mentally ill 
persons. Some facilities may specialize in one or more of these 
services. The hospitals provide programs for educable mentally 
handicapped or emotionally disturbed. These hospitals, or re- 
gional human service centers as some are called, are publicly 
funded services. 

People receive treatment on an around-the-clock basis, similar 
to services provided by VA hospitals and private psychiatric hos- 
pitals. Drop-in centers also provide mental health services, but on 
a crisis or need basis. Like the hospitals, these hospitals provide 
some community-like services. They provide routine medical and 
dental services, but patients would have to go to larger hospitals 
for major surgery or other more highly sophisticated treatment. 
These hospitals are narrower in their scope and provide mainly 
mental health services. They work with community resources in 
setting up service plans for the patients. 


Other Residential Treatment Centers 


Institutional or substitutional care of an individual occurs when 
a person must be cared for out of the home for 24 hours a day be- 
cause of some special need. This residential treatment includes 
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not only day-to-day care and supervision, but provides treatment 
for the emotionally disturbed or mentally deficient. 

A residential treatment center may be a hospital, such as a state 
or private hospital, or it may be a local center or home in the com- 
munity, such as a group home or foster home. Group homes are li- 
censed to care for groups of people with emotional or mental han- 
dicaps. Individual homes with specially qualified adults, such as 
foster homes, may also be used to care for children or adults with 
special needs. Other residential care facilities may be found in 
schools for the deaf, for the blind, and for other physically handi- 
capped children. 

Residential staffs responsibilities and duties will depend on the 
specialty and treatment offered by the center or home. Some serv- 
ices provided by social workers will be teaching direct living skills, 
supervision and support of other staff, consultation, or direct ther- 
apy. They will work closely with other staff, such as caregivers, 
medical workers, and other therapists. 

Social workers may also be involved with licensing of such 
homes as foster homes, group homes, and other community lo- 
cated centers. Their responsibility may also include arranging for 
financial payment, giving information to families about the serv- 
ices, providing supportive services, and referring eligible clients. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Social workers may also work in hospitals, hospices, health 
maintenance organizations, nursing homes, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, and offices of physicians. Social workers in the medical set- 
ting may be caseworkers, medical social workers, or clinical social 
workers. Other health related positions may be found in home 
health, clinics, and other health care settings. 


NURSING HOMES 


Nursing homes are long-term treatment institutions that care 
for people unable to provide for their own personal needs. These 
homes provide health care, rooms, eating facilities, and prepared 
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nutritional foods. Some homes provide recreational, social, and 
occupational activities; therapy; entertainment; and a wide selec- 
tion of services, many of which are provided by volunteers from 
the community. 

Some homes are licensed to care for people needing more inten- 
sive care. Others offer more or less board-and-room type of care 
with available nursing staff. Smaller homes have consulting social 
workers, usually through a larger nursing home or a local hospital. 
They may also use a social service agency. Larger homes have their 
own social service units. 

Duties of a social worker in a nursing home may include the 
following: 


working with families and hospitals in arranging to have 
someone admitted 

keeping track of rooms available and length of waiting list 
giving tours and explaining financing 

admission record keeping 

working with volunteers 

comforting the dying 

working with a hospice program 

accepting the role of advocacy for residents 

heading the family counsel in the nursing home 
planning and coordinating “Family Nites” and family 
care conferences 

acting as the person to whom the residents bring their 
problems and on whose shoulder they cry 


HEALTH FIELDS/SOCIAL CONCERNS 


Health related services outside of an institution are referred to 
as primary care. Social work has expanded into a variety of health 
organizations. You may find them in free clinics, community 
mental health centers, union health centers, health maintenance 
organizations, group medical practices, home health agencies, 
and industrial settings. Social workers become part of a working 
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team to deal with the medical, social, and psychological aspects of 
health. 

Since the 1960s, the field of social work has broadened to in- 
clude many health related areas. Social workers may have a variety 
of backgrounds in this field. They may be caseworkers, group 
workers, medical workers, or community organization workers. 
They work in any area that has social concerns or issues. Some of 
these areas include the following: 


¢ home health agencies 

¢ HMO’s and other care facilities 

e abortion clinics 

e adolescent walk-in health centers 

e alcohol and chemical dependency centers 
¢ centers for victims of rape and violence 

¢ family planning clinics 

¢ hospices 

¢ neighborhood health centers 

e AIDS centers 


Social Work in the Home Health Field 


Social work in home health services is a large and growing field. 
The need is greater today because of the push for patients to leave 
the hospitals and care facilities in much shorter times and because 
of the growing number of functionally disabled elderly. Discharge 
planning, community follow-up, and supportive services for home 
care are becoming an increasingly important part of health care 
and medical social services. 

In January 1986, new codes were accepted by the Health Care 
Financing Administration (HCFA) to govern Medicare reim- 
bursement to home health agencies for social work. The codes 
listed five main areas of services that would be covered for pay- 
ment by Medicare. These areas describe the functions of social 
workers in home health care: 


1. Assessment of social and emotional factors—Social workers 
assess social and emotional factors as they affect the patient’s 
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illness, need for care, and response to treatment and adjust- 
ment to care. They would also develop a care plan. 

2. Counseling for long-range planning and decision making— 
Social workers assess the patient’s needs for long-term care, 
evaluate the home and family situation, and help the pa- 
tient and his or her family develop an in-home care system. 
They also explore alternatives to in-home care and arrange 
for placement. 

3. Community resource planning—Social workers promote 
community-centered services, including education, advo- 
cacy, and referral. 

4. Short-term therapy—This area involves goal-oriented inter- 
vention in cases of managing terminal illness and reaction/ 
adjustment to such illness, strengthening family/support sys- 
tems, and resolving conflict related to the lingering illness. 

5. Other (specify under orders)—This area includes other medi- 
cal social services related to the patient’s illness and his or 
her need for care. Other high-risk indicators may be included 
that endanger the patient’s mental and physical health, in- 
cluding abuse/neglect, inadequate food/medical supplies, or 
high suicide potential. (These services must be written under 
doctor’s orders.) 


HMO?’s and Preventive and Educational Programs 


In 1973 Congress passed legislation that supported Health 
Maintenance Organizations (HMO’s). An HMO is an alternative 
to third-party insurance coverage. It provides direct medical serv- 
ices for a prearranged fee. Services are provided in a central facil- 
ity or by independent practitioners. Organization income 1s lim- 
ited to membership fees and this limits monies coming in. That 
becomes a strong incentive to decrease costs by reducing the num- 
ber and length of hospital stays. 

Social workers work with preventive care and health education 
as well as discharge planning. Clinical social workers provide 
much of the outpatient psychotherapy staff. They provide the out- 
patient treatment of patients with mental health problems. This is 
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due partly to the fact that clinical social workers can usually be 
hired for less money than other mental health professionals with 
similar psychotherapy skills. 

Preventive and educational programs are another exploding 
area of services. These are services that arise from needs stem- 
ming from social problems. Social workers are found working in 
public health department programs, family planning and health 
screening, self-help groups, alcohol and drug abuse programs, sex 
education programs, crisis clinics, rape prevention and child 
abuse services. Another fast-growing area of concern and need 
for services are the victims of AIDS (Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome). 


Centers and Clinics 


Besides preventive and educational programs, there are clinics 
and centers that deal directly with social health-related issues. So- 
cial workers are needed to counsel victims and clients who need 
such services. The workers counsel to help the victims or clients 
work through whatever problems or emergency they have, evalu- 
ate the situation, discuss resources, and help them make necessary 
choices or decisions. 

Social workers in these settings may work with the client 
through the problem, refer the client to another resource, or 
help the client get needed health services. Some of these centers 
or clinics are for a specific need and others are for a specific 
group of people: 


1. Abortion clinics—Services are provided for women seek- 
ing to have an abortion to end an unwanted pregnancy. 
Specific services may include discussing the abortion serv- 
ices and alternatives, referrals, and follow-up counseling 
services afterward. 

2. Adolescent walk-in health centers—Social services may in- 
clude evaluating the health problems and concerns of adoles- 
cent patients, and discussing the impact of the health con- 
cerns and possible solutions. 
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. Alcohol and chemical dependency centers—A comprehen- 
sive treatment program is provided to patients and families 
with alcohol problems. These centers work with social, psy- 
chological, spiritual, and physiological factors. Treatment 
may include lectures, films, reading material, relaxation 
training, patient group therapy, family group therapy, and 
one-to-one counseling with both patient and family. 

. Centers for victims of rape and violence—Social workers in 
such a setting would counsel victims of rape or other vio- 
lence. They may offer information about sexual assault di- 
rectly and through community education programs. They 
may arrange peer counseling and support groups for victims. 
They are trained advocates. These workers may help the vic- 
tim go through the examination process and be supportive 
through any court hearings. 

. Family planning clinics—Workers in these clinics may dis- 
cuss preventive measures for sexually active people, birth 
control alternatives, and correct usage. They may also do 
counseling and referrals for other related health needs. 

. Hospices—Social workers in a hospice center work with peo- 
ple who are dying and their families. They help them talk out 
their fears, frustrations, and concerns. They take advantage 
of other services to make the last days or the time the clients 
have left as comfortable as possible. Hospice is a concept 
rather than a setting and may be provided in the clients’ 
homes or in some other setting. 

. Neighborhood health centers—Services are provided as part 
of total health care practices. Services depend upon the 
health problems. Social workers at these settings may also 
work with educational and preventive programs as well as 
supportive services. 

. AIDS centers/clinics—Services in an AIDS clinic may in- 
clude helping the patient deal with the reality of having the 
disease. Social workers also may counsel with families, 
friends, and associates. In cases where there is no supportive 
family member, service workers may also coordinate volun- 
teers needed in supportive services. 
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CORRECTIONS 


People in the correction field usually work as probation or pa- 
role officers. They may come from varied backgrounds of speciali- 
zation in such areas as correction, human services, and criminal 
justice. They specialize in direct services for inmates of penal or 
correctional institutions. They may also help offenders who are el- 
igible for parole to readjust to society. They work with social serv- 
ices, but more closely with law officials and courts. They may have 
offices in penal institutions, courthouses, private offices, or with 
county social services. 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 


The changes of the 1960s raised the awareness of different 
groups of their rights to equal opportunity. Also, new interpreta- 
tions of due process by courts guaranteed the right of every child to 
an education consistent with his or her needs. This situation cre- 
ated new demands on schools. People entered school social work 
with backgrounds in casework, group work, clinical, or mental 
health specializations. 

In 1978 the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) 
published a taxonomy of tasks performed by social workers in 
schools. There came to be four accepted areas of service in school 
social work: 


1. Immediate intervention to reduce stress within or between 
individuals or groups 

2. Problem-solving services to pupils, parents, school person- 
nel, or community agencies 

3. Early identification of students at risk 

4. Development of coping skills to various groups in school 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Community organization is more of a function than a setting. 
People come to this type of social work with a background in com- 
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munity organization or group work. A main part of community or- 
ganization up to the 1950s was fund-raising for the voluntary 
agencies. Today community organizations are seen as social plan- 
ners. They emphasize, direct, and influence social change. Some 
work with health, housing, and transportation. Others work on 
improving the quality of community living. 

Community organizations use a number of forms of direct ac- 
tion to help people deal with various aspects of their lives. They 
may research to identify community needs or help draft legisla- 
tion. They may comment on government proposals in areas like 
housing, health, and social and welfare services. They may also 
help organizations in the community work together for social 
betterment. 


Social Settlements 


Social settlements differ from other social agencies. The main 
purpose of settlements is to develop and improve a neighborhood 
or a cluster of neighborhoods. Settlements are concerned with 
neighborhood life as a whole rather than just providing selective 
services. The staff works with individuals, families, or groups. 
They may use informal counseling and home visiting. They have 
sponsored many activities to help improve or unite neighbor- 
hoods through the endeavors of such organizations as friendship 
clubs, classes, athletic teams, and interest or hobby groups. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WORK 


During the 1960s occupational social work was popular in Eu- 
rope. It came to be called industrial social work or personnel 
assistance in the United States. Its major growth occurred in the 
United States in the 1970s. It grew as an extension of the alcohol 
programs that were being offered to business and industrial work- 
ers as employee assistance programs. 

In the 1980s, industrial social work is developing into a special- 
ized area of social work. Services are provided to employee-clients 
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whose personal problems interfere with their job performance. 
These problems include the following: 


* personality conflicts on the job 

e family or marital problems that affect the job performance 
e alcoholism 

¢ absenteeism 

e mental health problems 

¢ physical health concerns 

¢ financial problems 

¢ budgetary management difficulties 


Because of the growing population of the elderly, another con- 
cern and service provided by industrial social workers is retire- 
ment or preretirement planning. Social workers are also employed 
in corporations and labor unions to provide a variety of work- 
related services. These areas might include health counseling and 
preretirement and retirement planning. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE 


In the past 25 to 30 years, private practice has been gaining 
professional acceptance in social work. In 1957, NASW ac- 
knowledged private practice to be legitimate social work. Mini- 
mum qualifications were adopted by NASW Delegate Assem- 
bly in 1962. 

The National Federation of Societies of Clinical Social Work 
promotes private practice and publishes its own journal. Often so- 
cial workers in private practice are affiliated with medical or psy- 
chiatric institutions. They may also be providers of services, and 
the cost of their services may be reimbursed by insurance cover- 
age. Private practice social workers may work out of their own 
homes or private offices. Or they may contract out their services to 
other agencies or to industry. 

People wanting to go into business for themselves must have at 
least a master’s degree. Some use this as an advancement step. 
These people will usually be clinical social workers and work in the 
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area of therapy. Many private social workers have to work eve- 
nings to meet with clients, attend community meetings, and han- 
dle emergency situations. 


A medical social worker aids patients and their families with personal 
difficulties that are associated with illness or that are interfering with 
treatment. (National Association of Social Workers photo) 


CHAPTER 3 
JOBS TODAY 


Different qualifications are needed for social workers in the var- 
ious settings discussed in the last chapter. A number of social 
workers may be hired to perform a variety of duties. In this chap- 
ter, we will discuss some of the different types of positions avail- 
able and some of their duties and qualifications. Eligibility re- 
quirements needed for certain jobs may vary between states. 
Listed are the usual requirements as well as duties needed to do the 
jobs. See the chapter on qualifications and training to find out 
more about eligibility. 

Some positions are unique to a particular setting, but similar so- 
cial work positions can be found in a number of different settings. 
For instance, a caseworker may be found in a public social service 
or welfare department, a private social service agency, a hospital 
or any number of social organizations. This person may also have 
similar responsibilities as someone in a different agency, but have 
a different title. So it is important in reviewing social work careers 
to examine the duties and responsibilities of different job titles. 


CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKER 


A child welfare caseworker works either with parents who have 
problems with child rearing or with children who have difficulties 
in social adjustment. These services are usually referred to as pro- 
tective services. Child welfare caseworkers investigate homes to 
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protect children from harmful environments. They study the 
physical and psychological health of children to determine their 
needs. Caseworkers may refer children and their parents to appro- 
priate community resources. 

Social workers in child welfare services may arrange for adop- 
tion and foster care for children. They make sure that needy 
families are able to give their children proper food, health care, 
and schooling. They also step in when there is evidence of abuse 
or neglect. 

Other services may be provided by child welfare caseworkers: 


e advise parents on care of severely handicapped infants 

¢ counsel children and youth with social adjustment difficulties 

e arrange homemaker’s services during parents’ illness 

¢ start legal action to protect neglected or abused children 

¢ help unmarried parents 

¢ counsel couples on adoption 

e evaluate home and parents for possible placement of 
children for adoption or foster care 

¢ consult with parents, teachers, counselors, and others to 
help identify problems 


Child welfare caseworkers are usually employed in voluntary or 
public welfare agencies. They usually have knowledge and skills in 
casework methods and have a BSW or MSW degree from a school 
of social work. 


FAMILY CASEWORKER OR FAMILY COUNSELOR 


A family caseworker or family counselor works with families 
having problems in family relationships or other social problems. 
Family caseworkers do counseling in such areas of family concerns 
as marriage, parent-child relationships, unwed parents, home 
management, work adjustment, vocational training, or the need 
for financial assistance. They may also be involved with the care of 
the ill, handicapped, or aged, or with helping a family care for its 
members who have physical or mental illness. 

Family caseworkers help clients use agency services such as 
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homemaker and day care services, as well as other community re- 
sources. They may help determine clients’ eligibility for financial 
assistance. They may help travelers, runaways, or other people 
having difficulties in traveling or needing help toward stability. 

To do their job, the social workers may counsel individuals. 
Their goals may be to strengthen personal or family relationships 
or help clients cope with problems. They may also provide infor- 
mation and referral (I&R) services for family budgeting, money 
management, locating housing, securing homemaker’s services, 
finding assistance for elderly, job training, and day care. 

Family caseworkers may work in public assistance and other 
agencies such as family services, Travelers Aid, and American Red 
Cross Home Services. They usually have to have the skills and 
knowledge of casework methods and a BSW or MSW from a 
school of social work. 


SOCIAL SERVICE CASEWORKER 


A social service caseworker counsels and helps individuals 
and families requiring assistance from a social service agency. 
The caseworker interviews clients with problems, such as per- 
sonal and family adjustments, finances, employment, and phys- 
ical or mental impairment, to determine the nature and degree 
of problems. 

This caseworker gathers physical, psychological, and social in- 
formation. These factors are evaluated to determine the clients’ 
situations and capacities. Clients may be counseled privately, with 
their families, or in groups. Referrals may be made to community 
resources. Social service caseworkers must keep records, and they 
may determine eligibility for financial assistance. They also may 
work with professionals in other agencies. 


CASE AIDE OR ELIGIBILITY WORKER 


A case aide works on similar aspects of cases as caseworkers or 
provides services to less complex cases. Case aides work under the 
close and regular supervision of a caseworker. Their qualifications 
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may vary from a high school degree, related experience, associ- 
ate’s degree, or bachelor’s degree. 

An eligibility worker interviews applicants or recipients to de- 
termine eligibility for public assistance. Eligibility workers may 
interpret and explain rules and regulations governing eligibility 
and grants, method of payment, and legal rights to applicants or 
recipients. They also may keep records of personal and financial 
data obtained from applicants or recipients. In their evaluations 
they may determine initial or continuing eligibility. — 

Eligibility workers help determine whether applicants are eli- 
gible for various public welfare, employment, and medical assist- 
ance programs. Then they authorize the amount of money pay- 
ment, food stamps, medical care, or other general assistance. 
They may identify the need for and refer applicants to social 
services and other agencies and community resources. They are 
responsible for written reports and submit recommendations for 
their supervisor to consider. They prepare and keep records of as- 
signed cases. 

Qualifications for eligibility workers may be similar to those of 
case aides. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


A casework supervisor supervises social service agency staff, 
volunteers, and students of schools of social work and coordinates 
their activities. Supervisors assign caseloads and related duties. 
They coordinate activities of staffin providing counseling to tran- 
sients and other clients with emergencies. 

They may assist agency staff through conferences in analyzing 
case problems and in improving their diagnostic and helping 
skills. They also evaluate staff performances and recommend 
any needed actions. Supervisors help develop and implement 
agency administration policy. They may also conduct or direct 
staff development. 

Usually a supervisor will have a master’s degree from a school of 
social work. Supervisory positions are seen as promotional and 
are usually based on education and experience in the field. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR/DIRECTOR 


A social welfare administrator/director directs the agency or the 
major function of a public or voluntary organization that provides 
services in the social welfare field. The administrator works witha 
board of directors and committees to establish policies and pro- 
grams and then administers these programs, This person may also 
determine policies and define what the scope of services are 
within the regulations if the agency is functioning without a board 
of directors. 

Directors may develop and administer standards and proce- 
dures related to personnel. They do staff development, establish a 
budget, and manage the physical facilities. They may interpret 
agency purpose and programs to the community. Responsibilities 
may also include establishing and maintaining relationships with 
other agencies. They organize and meet the community needs and 
services. They may also direct or coordinate fund-raising, public 
relations, and fact-finding or research activities. 

Administrators or directors are employed in such settings as 
child welfare, community welfare councils, family casework, 
youth service agencies, health organization, and informal edu- 
cation and recreation. They are also found in public welfare 
and fund-raising organizations. Qualifications may vary with 
the agency. Experience in the field is usually required, as is 
training or experience in public administration or administra- 
tion of programs. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


A psychiatric social worker usually works in a hospital, clinic, or 
mental health center. These workers help patients respond to their 
treatment and serve as a link with family and the community. 
They may investigate case situations and present information to 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists. They may also consult 
with psychiatrists in direct treatment with patients. They help pa- 
tients respond to treatment and assist in adjustment leading to 
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and following discharge. They also may interpret psychiatric treat- 
ment to the patient’s family. 

Psychiatric social workers serve as a link between patient, psy- 
chiatric agency, and community. They may refer the patient or pa- 
tient’s family to other community resources. They are usually re- 
quired to have the knowledge and skills of casework methods from 
a school of social work. 


Clinical Social Workers, Private Practice 


This small but growing group of mental health workers offers 
psychotherapy or counseling to individual families or groups. 
These social workers counsel families of troubled adolescents and 
people with marital problems. They may also organize group ses- 
sions for families of people with special health problems, such as 
cancer victims. They may work out of their own homes or set up 
private offices. 

Private practice offers variety, prestige, and the potential for 
much higher pay. Social workers consider private practice a way to 
advance professionally without becoming a supervisor or a direc- 
tor. Some private practitioners specialize in organizational con- 
sulting. Besides the MSW degree, they need a well-rounded work 
experience to develop a network of contacts for referral purposes. 
Being a good entrepreneur is important for success in this rapidly 
developing, but highly competitive field. 

Clinical social workers play a vital role in providing mental 
health services in all types of health delivery systems. Clinical so- 
cial workers provide psychotherapy and consultation services in 
the private sector ona fee basis. They also serve as salaried psycho- 
therapists, counselors, and consultants in organizational settings 
such as hospitals and clinics. 


MEDICAL/HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKER 


A medical social worker aids patients and their families with 
personal difficulties that are associated with illnesses or which are 
interfering with treatment. Medical social workers work closely 
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with physicians and other medical workers. They help to further 
the understanding of the patients’ social and emotional factors as 
they relate to health problems. 

These social workers help families and patients understand, ac- 
cept, and follow through medical plans. They provide services to 
help patients achieve as much health and social adjustment as the 
patient is capable of achieving. They use resources such as other 
agencies to assist patients to resume life in the community or to 
learn to live with their disability. 

They also may help plan for the improvement of health services 
by interpreting social factors important to the development of 
programs. They provide supervision and direction to workers en- 
gaged in clinics and in home services program activities. Social 
workers in the home health field work with evaluation, assess- 
ment, and case management. They also do some administrative 
and supervisory work. 

Medical social workers are employed in general hospitals, clin- 
ics, rehabilitation centers, or in related programs. They may be 
employed as consultants in other agencies. Usually they are re- 
quired to have at least a MSW. 

Hospital social workers play a major role in direct care functions 
in the pediatric or obstetric departments of a hospital. Hospital so- 
cial workers may also work directly with patients and families of 
patients suffering from emotional illnesses. They may help organ- 
ize health screening and health education programs. They may 
collaborate with community agencies to coordinate care or co- 
ordinate employee assistance programs. 

In these settings the workers may provide information about so- 
ciological or economic backgrounds of patients for doctors. These 
backgrounds might include problems of inadequate housing, lack 
of money for medicine, and other concerns that may affect or 
cause problems with the illness. 

They may also be involved in discharge planning—that is, they 
may counsel those who are being discharged or work with other 
agencies to help the patients return to everyday life. Many special- 
ize in such areas as care for the dying and for victims of certain 
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diseases, and maternal and child care. Their responsibilities may 
include the following: 


¢ doing financial or social histories 

¢ consulting with medical staff on the psychosocial concerns 

¢ counseling hospital patients 

¢ advising family on care or treatment 

¢ suggesting home care arrangements after discharge 

¢ helping patients and families cope with illness, recovery, 
and rehabilitation. 


Discharge planning has become an important area of practice 
for workers because of prospective payment. Medicare has a new 
system of paying hospital care that makes timely discharge finan- 
cially beneficial. Qualifications are similar to those for medical 
social workers. 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


A school social worker may be found in any school—from nurs- 
ery through college. School social workers are also known as home 
and school visitors, school adjustment counselors, and visiting 
teachers. These workers help children when they are having diffi- 
culties adapting to school life or when some professional help is in- 
dicated. They may also work in special schools for the emotionally 
disturbed and the handicapped. They help with vocational coun- 
seling and personal problems at the higher levels. 

They also work with students with learning difficulties to help 
them fulfill maximum potential. They counsel children whose be- 
havior or school progress indicates the need for individual guid- 
ance. They consult with parents, teachers, and other school per- 
sonnel to determine causes of problems and to find solutions. 

School social workers may arrange for medical, psychiatric, and 
other examinations that may help determine the causes of difficul- 
ties in school. They may also work with parents’ or teachers’ atti- 
tudes that may have caused or aggravated problems. A change of 
class or school, special tutoring, or other treatment may be recom- 
mended to help students work out their problems. 
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Goals in a school setting might differ from other settings. In this 
educational setting, social work goals support basic educational 
goals. Social workers in schools can help children to benefit from 
basic instruction. They may work with schools to help develop the 
personal and social competencies necessary for learning. They 
focus on students’ ability to fully use the educational opportuni- 
ties. They will also intervene in order to improve conditions in a 
school or community that will help a child’s development. 

School social workers may also serve as a liaison between a 
school and community resources, such as family service agencies, 
child guidance clinics, protective services, doctors, and ministers. 
They serve as consultants to school personnel in respect to chil- 
dren or situations that are not referred for direct services. They 
usually are required to have the knowledge and skills in casework 
methods acquired through degrees of school social work. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WORKER 


Industrial social workers make up one of the newest fields of so- 
cial work. These workers often work in employer assistance pro- 
grams. Industrial social work is sometimes called occupational so- 
cial work or personal assistance. Industrial social work provides a 
social service to employees whose personal problems are interfer- 
ing with their job performance. Social workers deal with a wide 
range of problems: 


¢ personality problems that interfere with relations with 
management or coworkers 

marital difficulty 

parent-child problems at home 

alcoholism 

absenteeism 

mental and physical health problems 

financial and budget management 


Referrals are made to the industrial social worker from manage- 
ment or directly from the employees themselves. Services usually 
consist of brief social work intervention. Those needing long-term 
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services are referred to appropriate community services. Indus- 
trial social workers may also consult with supervisors and with 
management. Management may seek these services to avoid or 
solve problems without the need to refer the employee. 


PAROLE OFFICER 


Parole officers work with juveniles or adult offenders from cor- 
rectional institutions. They are involved with activities related to 
the conditional release of these offenders. They establish a rela- 
tionship with the offenders. They also must become familiar with 
the offenders’ social history before and during institutionaliza- 
tion. They help develop a release plan. Parole officers provide a 
program of supervised treatment and interviews. They help the 
parolee secure necessary education or employment. 

The goals in corrections are the prevention of crime and rehabil- 
itation of criminals. Priority is given to such preventive services as 
tutoring and recreation, especially for juveniles. Correction offi- 
cers may provide the following services: 


¢ counseling juveniles or adults 

¢ helping offenders readjust to society 

e intervening in problems that come up because of the return 
to home or community 

e helping offenders secure necessary education, employment, 
or community service 


The parole officer may refer parolees to social resources in the 
community that aid in rehabilitation. Attempts are made to in- 
volve the families of parolees to help in the adjustment process. 
Evaluations of a parolee’s progress are done on a follow-up basis. 
The officer may return the parolee to an institution or arrange ap- 
propriate disciplinary action by the paroling authority where nec- 
essary. Parole officers are usually employed by correctional insti- 
tutions or parole agencies. They are usually required to have 
knowledge and skill in casework methods acquired through a de- 
gree program at a school of social work. 
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PROBATION OFFICER 


Probation officers work with juvenile or adult offenders. They 
help determine which juvenile cases fall within the jurisdiction of 
the court and which should be adjusted informally or referred to 
other agencies. They may release children to parents or other au- 
thorities pending a hearing. The officers may conduct prehearing 
or presentence investigations of adults and juveniles by interview- 
ing the offender, his or her family, and others concerned. They also 
prepare social history for courts, interpret findings, and suggest 
plans of treatment. 

Probation officers arrange for placement or clinical services if 
ordered by the court. They work with an offender on probation ac- 
cording to a treatment plan aimed at discharge from probation. 
Evaluations are done on a follow-up basis. Disciplinary action is 
secured, if necessary, from the court. Probation officers may be 
administratively attached to the court or to a separate agency serv- 
ing the court. Officers are usually required to have knowledge and 
skills in casework methods gained through a degree program at a 
school of social work. 


SOCIAL GROUP WORKER 


Social group work is defined as a goal-directed activity with 
small groups of people meeting their social and emotional needs. 
Groups may focus on tasks or treatment. The task goals are di- 
rected to the individual’s needs in the group as a whole. Treatment 
may emphasize one or a combination of goals: educational, 
growth, remediation, socialization, or the self-help group. 

Social group workers operate on the theory that social groups 
could support individuals and solve social problems. They have 
set up their practices after the model of social casework. Social 
group work has become more clinical. It stresses education for citi- 
zenship and development of socialization rather than any treat- 
ment of social illnesses. 

Social group work is associated with schools of progressive edu- 
cation. They are concerned mainly with how social groups, such as 
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the family, peer groups, social clubs, and community groups, af- 
fect individuals’ socialization and social development. 

Group workers are found in community centers, neighbor- 
hood or settlement houses, hospitals, institutions for children 
or the aged, youth centers, and housing projects. They perform 
a wide range of services depending upon where they are em- 
ployed and who they serve. Some of their duties might include 
the following: 


° organize groups such as senior citizens, children, and 
teen groups 

e develop recreational, physical education, or cultural programs 

e instruct participants in activities such as sports, group 
dances, games, arts, crafts, and dramatics 

¢ organize current events and discussion groups; conduct 
consumer problem surveys; and perform similar activities 
to stimulate an interest in civic responsibility 


Group workers promote the group work concept to help mem- 
bers develop their own activities. Workers may consult with other 
community resources regarding specific individuals and make re- 
ferrals. They are usually required to have skills gained through a 
degree program at a school of social work. 


PROGRAM AIDE IN GROUP WORK 


An aide may lead informal group work activities as directed by 
agency program staff. Aides receive instruction from a group 
worker before starting any therapeutic group activities. Aides may 
plan program details to meet needs and interests of individual 
members. They may interest participants in various activities, 
such as arts and crafts and dramatics. They work to help develop 
new skills and interest. They may demonstrate techniques for ac- 
tive sports, group dances, and games. They may also work with 
part-time or volunteer staff. Program aides are employed in social 
service agencies, such as community centers, neighborhood 
houses, settlement houses, and hospitals. 


A casework supervisor supervises his nursing home staff and coordinates their 
activities. (Wartburg Home for the Aged photo) 
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MANAGEMENT AIDE 


A management aide helps residents of public and private hous- 
ing projects and apartments in relocation. Aides may also provide 
information concerning regulations, facilities, and services. They 
explain rules established by the owner or management. These 
rules might deal with sanitation, maintenance, or parking require- 
ments. They may also inform tenants of facilities such as laundries 
and playgrounds. They advise homemakers needing assistance in 
child care, food, money management, and housekeeping prob- 
lems. Aides also explain services and the location of community 
services, such as clinics and recreation programs. They keep re- 
cords and prepare reports for owners or management. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION WORKER 


Although community organizers also set up their practice after 
the model of social casework, their focus differs from social group 
workers. While social group workers focus on clinical approaches, 
community organizers focus on intergroup process and health so- 
cial relationships. 

Community organization workers plan, organize, and work 
with community groups concerned with social problems of the 
community. They may work to stimulate, promote, and coordi- 
nate agencies, groups, and individuals to meet identified needs. 
They study and assess the strengths and weaknesses of existing re- 
sources. They also interpret needs, programs, and services for the 
agencies, groups, and individuals involved. They provide leader- 
ship and assistance as needed. Other duties may be to prepare re- 
ports, assist in budget preparation, and assist in fund-raising. 

Community organization workers may work in specialized 
fields such as: 


° aging 

e juvenile delinquency 

¢ urban renewal and development 
e mental and physical health 
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* public or voluntary coordinating agency 
« community welfare or health council 
¢ combined fund-raising and welfare planning 


They are usually required to have a degree from a school of so- 
cial work. 


ine 


Social workers must have sensitivity, concern for people and their problems, 
and an ability to interact with people. (National Association of Social 
Workers photo) 


CHAPTER 4 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING 


Social work covers a wide scope of services and fields of prac- 
tices. A person may perform many different kinds and specializa- 
tions of social services (see Appendix A). Usually the applicant’s 
formal education determines what responsibility is given and the 
advancement of opportunities. Associate, bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees are available. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


In 1973 the National Association of Social Workers adopted a 
classification of several levels of social work positions. The levels 
were broken into two main groups—preprofessional and profes- 
sional. A preprofessional may be classified as a social service aide 
or a social service technician. A professional position is one re- 
quiring a BSW, a MSW, or more and related experience. 


Preprofessional 


During President Johnson’s War on Poverty in the 1960s, a 
number of social-work related jobs were created for persons re- 
gardless of education. These paraprofessionals worked in their 
own neighborhoods with problems and people they under- 


Sy 
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stood. These positions today are known as the social service 
aide positions. 

During this time community or junior colleges started two- 
year programs to provide technical training for social work posi- 
tions. People who have completed this type of training may be eli- 
gible for social service technician positions. Today people 
completing a two-year program may be eligible for an associate of 
arts degree (AA). With the aging population there are many more 
social-work related jobs in community organizations needing 
aides and technicians. 

A social service aide is evaluated and hired on experience and 
such personal skills as: 


* maturity 

* appropriate life experiences 
e motivation 

e skills needed for the job 


A social service technician usually has completed a two-year edu- 
cational program in social service and usually has an associate of 
arts degree. 


ASSOCIATE DEGREE 


An associate of arts degree may be one like that offered by 
Willmar Community College in Minnesota. That degree is called 
human service, though a similar program in a different state orina 
different college may be called something else. This degree is de- 
signed for students interested in working in the helping profession 
as paraprofessionals. The course has academic and skills-oriented 
classes, agency visits, and supervised work experience. This type 
of course work would help prepare students for employment in a 
variety of settings: 


e family services 

* social welfare agencies 

¢ group homes 

¢ developmental achievement centers 


This is only one of many different specializations, but it serves as 
an example of a two-year human service program. The following is 
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a sample of the types of courses that may be taken for a two-year 
(AA degree) program in a college, university, or a two-year com- 
munity college. 


1. General education courses 
Communication 
English 
Speech 
Physical Ed./Health 
Health 
First Aid Safety 
Humanities 
Math/Science 
Biology 
Social Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
2. Psychology Courses 
Psychology of Adjustment 
Behavior Modification 
Child Psychology 
Adolescent Psychology 
Adulthood and Aging 
Selections from 
Human Sexuality 
Alcohol/Drug/Narcotics 
Survey of Disabilities 
Social Problems 
Marriage and Family 
Death and Dying 
3. Personal Development Courses 
Career Courses 
Survey of Human Services 
Planning Goals and Objectives 
Helping Skills 
Group Process 
Internship 
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Introduction to Computer-Based Systems 
CPR 


Professional Classification 


The NASW’s description of its professional classification looks 
at four different levels: 


1. The social worker is a person who has graduated from an ac- 
credited social work program. 

2. The graduate social worker has a degree from an accredited 
master of social work program. 

3. The certified social worker either has been awarded a certifi- 
cation by the Academy of Certified Social Workers as a “Ca- 
pable Autonomous Self-Directed Practice,” or has been li- 
censed according to state regulations. 

4. The social work fellow has completed a doctorate program or 
substantial practice in the field of specialization following 
the ACSW certification. 


BSW DEGREE 


A bachelor’s degree is usually the minimum requirement for 
professional positions in the field. In fact, some states that for- 
merly required master’s degrees for public positions now only re- 
quire a bachelor’s degree. This declassification process has 
opened up some positions for the four-year degreed social 
worker. Other undergraduate majors in psychology, sociology, 
and related fields may satisfy the requirements of many social 
service agencies. 

In 1985 there were 354 accredited BSW programs. The BSW de- 
gree prepares students for direct service positions, such as a case- 
worker or a group worker. Classroom instruction is offered in so- 
cial work practice, social welfare policies, human behavior, social 
environment, and social research methods. All accredited pro- 
grams require 400 hours of supervised field experience. 

A social work major is designed to prepare a student to becomea 
professional social worker and/or enter graduate school. Courses 
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are taught by social workers in a variety of practice fields. The pro- 
gram should be accredited by the Council on Social Work 
Education. 

A BSW helps prepare a student to enter employment in a variety 
of fields of practice: 


¢ Mental health settings 
e County social services specializing in: 
mentally ill 
mentally retarded 
child protection 
adoption 
foster care 
family living skills 
chemical dependency 
* Medical social work 
e Corrections counselor 
e Probation and parole officer 
¢ Residential treatment counselor 
¢ School social work 
¢ Outreach and youth worker 
e Nursing home social work 
¢ Social work with migrants 
¢ Family planning 


One such accredited social work major program, from 
Bemidji State University in Minnesota, offers a suggested aca- 
demic schedule: 


Freshman Year 

General Biology 111,112,113 
General Psychology I,II 
Introduction to Sociology 
Introduction to Social Welfare 
Field Experience in Social Work 
General Education Courses 
Sophomore Year 


Interpersonal Behavior 
Human Behavior in the Social Environment 
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Social Welfare Policy 
Modern Social Programs 
Ethnic and Minority Group Relations 
Abnormal Psychology 
Child Psychology 
Adolescent Psychology or 
Social Gerontology 
General Education Courses and Electives 


Junior/Senior Years 
Social Work Practice I 
Social Work Practice II 
Social Work Practice II 
Internship Orientation 
Internship in Social Work 
Social Statistics 
Methods of Social Research 
Bureaucracy and Society or 
Social Psychology or 
Social Class and Stratification or 
Contemporary Sociology Theory 
Theory Electives 


REGISTRATION VS. LICENSURE 


In the field you often hear the terms registered social workers 
and /icensed social workers. What is the difference? Registration 
is a title protection and regulates the use of the name social 
worker. Licensure regulates both the title and practice of social 
work. Licensure is considered a form of public protection as it 
regulates the scope of practice and the conduct of those who prac- 
tice social work. 


Registration 


In 1987, 44 states had licensing or registration laws regarding 
social work practice and the use of professional titles. The NASW 
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offers voluntary certification and awards membership in the 
Academy of Certified Social Workers (ACSW). The requirements 
for ACSW membership include:! 


¢ a graduate degree from a school of social work accredited by 
the Council on Social Work Education (CSWE) 

¢ two years of full-time paid social work practice beyond a 

graduate social work degree, or an equivalent amount of 

part-time professional practice 

regular NASW membership 

* completion of the official application and payment of the 
appropriate fees 

¢ submission of three professional references 

¢ successful completion of the ACSW examination 


Licensure 


Requirements for and definition of social workers vary from 
state to state. One such proposal by the Minnesota Coalition 
for Licensure of Social Workers lists standards for licensure in 
four categories: 


1. Social worker—bachelor’s degree in social work 

2. Graduate social worker—master’s or doctor’s degree in so- 
cial work 

3. Independent social worker—master’s or doctor’s degree 
in social work and two years of supervised practice in so- 
cial work 

4. Independent clinical social worker—master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree in a social work program of clinically oriented 
coursework and two years of supervised practice in clinical 
social work 


Licensees must have degrees from an accredited program of so- 
cial work education, pass an examination, meet requirements for 
supervision, conduct all professional activities in accordance with 


INASW, The Academy of Certified Social Workers: Mark of Professional 
Excellence. Silver Spring, MD: National Association of Social Workers. 
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ethical standards, and complete 45 hours of continuing education 
for each three-year period. This is an example of one licensure 
proposal. 

Many states have licensure requirements. Contact your state’s 
Personnel Licensing and Placement Department for specific re- 
quirements. The National Association of Social Workers (NASW) 
also has specific requirements of licensure for your state. For more 
information, write: 


NASW 
7981 Eastern Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


One of NASW’s publications, State Comparison of Laws Regulat- 
ing Social Work, includes five tables that will help explain the re- 
quirements of your state. 


¢ Table J lists states that regulate social workers, the year they 
first enacted regulations, whether they license or register, 
and who administers their state statutes. 

Table IT lists the levels of practices that are regulated 
(licensed clinical social workers, independent practice, 
certified social workers, graduate social workers, bachelor 
social workers, master social workers) and how often 
licenses need be renewed. 

Table IIT lists any exclusions to these regulations—that is, 
who is excluded from meeting regulations (public 
employees, agency employees, students). The table also 
states whether excluded individuals have privileged 
communications or reciprocity, what initial or renewal fees 
are required, and what penalties (fees or imprisonment) 
there are for noncompliance. 

Table IV describes what continuing education 
requirements there are for renewal or continuance of 
license or registration. 

Table V describes which professional social worker in each 
state (licensed clinical social worker, specialist clinical social 
worker, board certified social worker, registered clinical 
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social worker) would be eligible for vendorship provisions 
(insurance payments) and under what conditions. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Who is a social worker? What does it take to be a social worker? 
How do you know if you have what it takes? Think about who you 
are, how you are growing, and what goals you are reaching for. Do 
you have or can you obtain these qualities: 


¢ emotional maturity 

objectivity 

sensitivity 

concern for people and their problems 
sincere respect for all human beings 
capable of handling responsibility 
ability to work independently 

ability to interact with people 


Are you interested in and able to acquire skills and abilities to: 


¢ help people work out problems 

¢ help people adjust to difficult situations 

e establish rapport to meet clients’ needs 

* communicate effectively 

¢ maintain good working relationships with clients and coworkers 

¢ listen effectively 

¢ be able to see a situation from another person’s point of 

view regardless of your own feelings (empathy) 

¢ be dedicated to keep standards high 

The NASW has prepared a list of Knowledge, Skills, Abilities, 
and Values for Social Work Practice.* This list gives a good indica- 
tion of what a potential social worker should strive to obtain: 


2NASW Task Force. “Knowledge, Skills, Abilities, and Values,” NASW 
Standards for the Classification of Social Work Practice. (Silver Spring, 
MD, 1981), p. 17 and 18. Reprinted with permission. 
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Knowledge 


Knowledge of casework and group work theory and 
techniques. 

Knowledge of community resources and services. 
Knowledge of basic federal and state social service 
programs and their purposes. 

Knowledge of community organization theory and the 
development of health and welfare services. 

Knowledge of basic socioeconomic and political theory. 
Knowledge of racial, ethnic, and other cultural groups in 
society—their values and life-styles and the resultant issues 
in contemporary life. 

Knowledge of sources of professional and scientific research 
appropriate to practice. 

Knowledge of the concepts and techniques of social planning. 
Knowledge of the theories and concepts of supervision and 
the professional supervision of social work practice. 
Knowledge of theories and concepts of personnel management. 
Knowledge of common social and psychological statistical 
and other research methods and techniques. 

Knowledge of the theories and concepts of social welfare 
administration. 

Knowledge of social and environmental factors affecting 
clients to be served. 

Knowledge of the theories and methods of psychosocial 
assessment and intervention and of differential diagnosis. 
Knowledge of the theory and behavior of organizational and 
social systems and of methods for encouraging change. 
Knowledge of community organization theory and techniques. 
Knowledge of the theories of human growth and 
development and of family and social interaction. 
Knowledge of small-group theory and behavioral dynamics. 
Knowledge of the theories of group interaction and 
therapeutic intervention. 

Knowledge of crisis intervention theories and techniques. 
Knowledge of advocacy theory and techniques. 
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* Knowledge of the ethical standards and practices of 
professional social work. 

¢ Knowledge of teaching and instructional theories and 
techniques. 

¢ Knowledge of social welfare trends and policies. 

¢ Knowledge of local, state, and federal laws and regulations 
affecting social and health services. 


Skills 


¢ Skill in listening to others with understanding and purpose. 

¢ Skill in eliciting information and in assembling relevant 
facts to prepare a social history, assessment, and report. 

¢ Skill in creating and maintaining professional helping 
relationships and in using oneself in relationships. 

¢ Skill in observing and interpreting verbal and nonverbal 
behavior and in using a knowledge of personality theory and 
diagnostic methods. 

¢ Skill in engaging clients in efforts to resolve their own 
problems and in gaining trust. 

¢ Skill in discussing sensitive emotional subjects in a 
nonthreatening supportive manner. 

¢ Skill in creating innovative solutions to clients’ needs. 

e Skill in determining the need to end therapeutic 
relationship and how to do so. 

e Skill in interpreting the findings of research studies and 
professional literature. 

¢ Skill in mediating and negotiating between conflicted parties. 

¢ Skill in providing interorganizational liaison services. 

e Skill in interpreting or communicating social needs to 
funding sources, the public, or legislators. 


Abilities 
¢ Ability to speak and write clearly. 
e Ability to teach others. 
e Ability to respond supportively in emotion-laden or 
crisis situations. 
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e Ability to serve as a role model in a professional 
relationship. 

e Ability to interpret complex psychosocial phenomena. 

e Ability to organize a workload to meet designated 
responsibilities. 

e Ability to identify and obtain resources needed to assist others. 

e Ability to assess one’s performance and feelings, and to use 
help or consultation. 

e Ability to participate in and lead group activities. 

e Ability to function under stress. 

e Ability to deal with conflict situations or contentious 
personalities. 

e Ability to relate social and psychological theory to 
practice situations. 

e Ability to identify the information necessary to solve a 
problem. 

e Ability to conduct research studies of agency services or 
one’s practice. 


Values 


e Commitment to the primary importance of the individual 
in society. 

¢ Respect for the confidentiality of relationships with clients. 

¢ Commitment to social change to meet socially 
recognized needs. 

e Willingness to keep personal feelings and needs separate 
from professional relationships. 

¢ Willingness to transmit knowledge and skills to others. 

e Respect and appreciation for individual and group differences. 

e Commitment to developing clients’ ability to help themselves. 

¢ Willingness to persist in efforts on behalf of clients 
despite frustration. 

e Commitment to social justice and the economic, physical, 
and mental well-being of all in society. 

¢ Commitment to a high standard of personal and 
professional conduct. 
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MSW Degree 


A master’s in social work (MSW) is generally required for posi- 
tions in the mental health field and almost always needed for su- 
pervisory, research, or administrative positions. The MSW degree 
is preferred for clinical positions and is essential for social workers 
in private practice. 

In 1985 there were 89 accredited MSW programs. A typical 
MSW program will include two years of specialized study, includ- 
ing 900 hours of supervised field instruction or internship. This 
field placement helps students determine whether they are suited 
for social work practice. This experience may also help develop an 
expertise in a specialized area. Field experience also is helpful in 
making personal contacts that might help later in securing a job. 

Previous training in social work is not required for entry into a 
MSW graduate program. Courses in psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, history, social anthropology, and urban 
studies, as well as social work, are recommended. Some graduate 
schools offer an accelerated MSW program for qualified appli- 
cants. Persons who have received a BSW undergraduate degree 
from an accredited program of social work may be qualified for an 
accelerated program. 


Ph.D. Degree 


A person with a Ph.D. degree would be considered for a position 
in teaching, research, or administration. Although a master’s de- 
gree is needed to go into private practice and clinical social work, a 
Ph.D. degree is desired for some clinical positions and for addi- 
tional specialization in the field. It is also desirable for intensive 
social work counseling and treatment. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE/CLINICAL SOCIAL WORK 


In each field of practice you must meet specific qualifications. 
Private practice in clinical social work demands special qualifica- 
tions plus other considerations. Two major professional directo- 
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ries provide objective guidelines in the field of clinical social 
work: National Registry of Health Care Providers in Clinical So- 
cial Work and the National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW) Register of Clinical Social Workers. 

Both of these registries require: 


e A master’s degree 

¢ Two years full-time work in direct service 
¢ Knowledge of legal requirements 

e Responsibility for self-appraisal 


In 1986 the National Registry announced a board certification 
program. This is for clinical social workers who have practiced 
clinical social work for at least five years and who have passed a 
test in clinical social work practice. The National Association of 
Social Workers has since announced a diplomate program with 
similar requirements. Both organizations are trying to devise 
terms by which a single advanced clinical credential would be en- 
dorsed by both organizations. Contact the organizations for addi- 
tional information. 


Supervision 


Individuals going into private practice need to be able to pro- 
vide themselves tools for professional growth. Especially during 
the first few years, you need to find someone willing to (on a fee 
basis) consult with you and serve in a supervisory role. This super- 
visory or psychiatric consultation is reassuring to practitioners in 
the early stages of practice. Supervisors may offer experience and 
objective perspectives. They offer insights to complex problems. 

You also need to keep in touch with others in the field in similar 
roles for support and exchange of ideas. It is equally important to 
keep up with current literature, to attend workshops, and to get ad- 
vanced training. All these things are important as you learn about 
and cope with your own difficulties in dealing with all aspects of 
private practice. It is all part of accepting responsibility for the cli- 
ent and the field of practice. 
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Business Aspects 


Like any business venture, setting up private practice involves 
certain housekeeping details that are also important: 


¢ office space 

e privacy (yours and clients’) 

¢ source of clientele 

¢ record keeping 

° fees 

¢ learning about resources that are available 

* becoming familiar with malpractice and avoiding it 


A good way to become familiar with issues, concerns, and infor- 
mation is to join an association and related organizations in your 
field of practice and interests. For clinical social work you may 
wish to contact the: 


National Federation of 

Societies for Clinical Social Work, Inc. 
Elizabeth Horton, M.S.W., President 
3141 Dean Court #C1101 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 


The national federation should be able to tell you whether there 
is a local association of the Society for Clinical Social Work in 
your state. 


OTHER RESOURCES 


Contact other associations or organizations for information in 
your specific field of interest (see Appendix B). Also subscribe to 
or read related professional journals (see Appendix B). If possible, 
find individuals who are working in the role that you are inter- 
ested in and ask them if you may interview them about their pro- 
fession. Many professionals are eager and willing to talk about 
what they do, if they can arrange the time. 

Another way to learn about the specifics of your field of practice 
would be to study the pamphlets on the Ethics and Standards of 
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Practices published by the National Association of Social Work- 
ers. Specifically for private practice ask for: 


¢ Standards for the Regulation of Social Work Practice 
¢ Standards for the Practice of Clinical Social Work 
¢ Standards for Continuing Professional Education 


Other professional or practice standards offered by the 
NASW are: 


© Code of Ethics 
¢ Standards for: 
Social Work Personnel Practices 
The Classification of Social Work Practice 
Social Work in Health Care Settings 
Social Work Services in Schools 
Social Work Practice in Child Protection 
Social Work Services in Long Term Care Facilities 


For information on how to obtain copies of these and other profes- 
sional materials write: 


Publications Sales 
NASW 

The NASW Building 
7981 Eastern Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Contact associations in your field of interest for additional in- 
formation. Learn how licensing or registration in your state affects 
you and if you qualify for third-party reimbursement by contact- 
ing the NASW about its booklet State Comparison of Laws Regu- 
lating Social Work. 

Areas that are opening up for private practitioners may be 
found with support groups for families of patients who are suffer- 
ing from a specific/chronic illness, such as Alzheimer’s disease, 
AIDS, or cancer. There are also support groups for families bur- 
dened with care of elderly, handicapped, and retarded family 
members, and for people in need of short-term treatment for stress 
or change. 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS 


Each state has qualification guidelines for employment in vari- 
ous settings. Contact any local agency or professional in your area 
and ask for the address of the licensing department for your field 
of interest for your state. Jobs may be available by meeting qualifi- 
cations of various testing and placement systems such as: 


* Civil Service listings for federal, state, or county positions 
¢ Merit System for some county listings 
¢ State Personnel, Licensing and Placement Department 


You may find out about these systems in your state by contact- 
ing your state Job Service (for federal, state, and local positions), 
federal offices (for federal positions), county offices (for county 
positions), state Department of Education (for positions in an ed- 
ucation system, like school social workers), or your public library 
(for addresses of appropriate contacts). 


CAREER ADVANCEMENT 


Career advancement usually takes the form of promotion to su- 
pervisor, administrator, or director. Some social workers will go 
into teaching, research, or consulting. Like other administrators, 
directors of social service agencies hire, train, and supervise staff, 
develop and evaluate agency programs, make budget decisions, 
solicit funds, and represent the agency in public. 


A school guidance counselor helps a student acquire information on college 
admissions requirements. (NTC photo) 


CHAPTER 5 
RELATED CAREERS 


One exciting and interesting thing about careers is that there are 
so many other related and even overlapping careers. This is espe- 
cially true in social work. Social workers help people solve per- 
sonal problems through direct counseling, referrals, and other 
services. Social workers are employed in almost every type of set- 
ting where people work with people. 

In each of these settings there are related professionals who do 
similar or supportive work. Just as social workers deal with people 
and their environment, other professionals work with people in 
other specializations. The Department of Labor’s Occupational 
Outlook Handbook has employment facts and information about 
the duties of many of these similar professionals. Some of these re- 
lated careers are the following: 


* counselors (guidance, rehabilitation, employment, 
mental health) 

¢ psychologists (clinical, counseling, school, industrial, 
community, health) 

e clergy 

¢ child care careers (child life specialist, family 
educators) 


1 
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COUNSELORS 


Counselors help people deal with personal, social, educational, 
and career problems and concerns. Like social workers, what they 
do depends upon their training and the setting in which they work. 

Guidance or school counselors help students evaluate their 
abilities, interests, talents, and personality characteristics in 
terms of realistic academic and career options. They may use 
tests to help students to understand themselves better. They also 
maintain information on college admission requirements, en- 
trance exams, and financial aid as well as other job-training in- 
formation. Counselors help students with social, behavioral, and 
personal problems. 

Rehabilitation counselors help physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally, or socially handicapped individuals to become self-sufficient 
and productive citizens. They evaluate clients’ employment possi- 
bilities and arrange for medical care, rehabilitation programs, oc- 
cupational training, and job placement. 

Employment counselors help individuals make career decisions 
by exploring their clients’ education, training, work history, inter- 
ests, skills, personal traits, and physical capacities. They may ar- 
range for aptitude and achievement tests. They may refer clients to 
employers. They may also work with clients on appropriate ways 
to apply for jobs and write résumés, and coach them on interview- 
ing techniques. 

Mental health counselors help individuals with social and 
personal problems, such as substance abuse, family conflicts, 
physical abuse, suicide, work problems, criminal behavior, 
and problems of aging. They counsel rape victims, individuals 
trying to cope with illness and death, and people with emo- 
tional problems. 


Working Conditions 


Generally counselors work a 40-hour week. Self-employed and 
mental health counselors may have to work evenings to meet with 
working clients. School counselors may have a 10-, 10'2- or 11- 
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month contract. Because of the need for privacy, the counselor 
usually has a private office. 


Employment 


Counselors held 152,000 jobs in 1984. Nearly two-thirds of 
these jobs were in education services. Most of them were in secon- 
dary schools. Rehabilitation counselors worked in state and local 
rehabilitation agencies, hospitals, and Veterans Administration 
programs. Counselors also worked in similar mental health and 
social service agencies that employ social workers. 


Training, Qualifications, and Advancement 


Generally a master’s degree is required in counseling careers, 
but there are some entry-level jobs that consider bachelor’s de- 
grees. A one- or two-year program is usually required for a mas- 
ter’s. Most states require public school counselors to have both 
counseling and teaching certificates. Mental health counselors 
usually have a master’s degree or doctorate in mental health coun- 
seling or a related area. 

School counselors may advance in their careers by moving to a 
larger school, becoming directors or supervisors of counseling, or 
going on to become an educational psychologist, vocational psy- 
chologist, school psychologist, or school administrator. In most 
cases, an educational or vocational psychologist must have a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

Other counselors may advance by going to supervisory or ad- 
ministrative jobs in their agency. Some go into research, consult- 
ing work, or college teaching. Others go into private practice. 


Job Outlook and Earnings 


Overall employment of counselors is expected to grow about as 
fast as average for all occupations through the mid-1990s. Accord- 
ing to arecent survey, the average salary of school counselors in the 
1984-85 academic year was $27,593. Salaries vary for location 
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and setting. Salaries of rehabilitation, mental health, and employ- 
ment counselors are usually somewhat lower than those of school 
counselors. 


For More Information 


For more information on the general field of counseling 
write to: 


American Association for Counseling and Development 
5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22304 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Psychologists study human behavior and mental processes to 
help them understand and explain people’s actions. Their du- 
ties and responsibilities also vary depending on their training 
and setting. 


e Clinical psychologists generally work in hospitals, clinics, or 
private practices. They help the mentally or emotionally 
disturbed adjust to life. They interview patients, give 
diagnostic tests, provide psychotherapy, and design 
behavior-modification programs. 
Counseling psychologists use several techniques, including 
interviewing and testing, to advise people on how to deal 
with personal, social, educational, or vocational problems. 
School psychologists work with parents and teachers to evaluate 
and resolve students’ learning and behavior problems. 
Industrial and organizational psychologists apply 
psychological techniques to personnel administration, 
management, and marketing problems. They are involved 
in, among other activities, policy-planning, training and 
development, psychological test research, counseling, and 
organizational development and analysis. 
¢ Community psychologists apply psychological knowledge to 
problems of urban and rural life. 
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e Health psychologists counsel the public in health 
maintenance to help people avoid serious emotional or 
physical illness. 


Working Conditions 


Working conditions will depend upon the work setting. Clinical 
and counseling psychologists in private practice have pleasant of- 
fices and set their own hours, but they do have to accommodate 
clients and work some evenings. Psychologists in health facilities 
often work evenings and weekends. Those in schools and clinics 
work regular hours. Work in government and industry may mean 
more structured hours, working alone at desks with research mate- 
rials and writing reports. They may experience the pressures of 
deadlines, tight schedules, heavy workloads, and overtime work. 


Employment 


Psychologists held about 97,000 jobs in 1984. Educational insti- 
tutions employed about 40 percent of all salaried psychologists in 
positions involving counseling, testing, special education, re- 
search, and administration. One out of 4 psychologists are em- 
ployed in hospitals, clinics, rehabilitation centers, nursing homes, 
and other health facilities. One out of six psychologists are em- 
ployed by the government. 

The Veterans Administration, the Department of Defense, and 
the Public Health Service employ more psychologists than other 
federal agencies. Other positions are found in social service orga- 
nizations, research organizations, management consulting firms, 
market research firms, and other businesses. More than one- 
fourth of all psychologists are self-employed. 


Training, Qualifications, and Advancement 


A doctor’s degree is usually required for employment as a psy- 
chologist in academic positions. People with a master’s degree in 
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psychology can administer and interpret tests as psychological as- 
sistants. They may teach in a two-year college or work as school 
psychologists or counselors. People with a bachelor’s degree can 
assist psychologists and other professionals in mental health cen- 
ters, vocational rehabilitation offices, and correctional programs. 
They may also work as research or administrative assistants. 
There is little chance that people with bachelor’s degrees will ad- 
vance unless they have more education. 

People entering psychology must be emotionally stable, mature, 
and able to deal effectively with people. For clinical work and 
counseling the ability to lead and inspire others and be sensitive 
and compassionate are important. 


Job Outlook and Earnings 


Employment of psychologists is expected to increase faster 
than average for all occupations through the mid-1990s. In- 
creased emphasis on health maintenance rather than treatment, 
public concern for the development of human resources, the 
growing elderly population, and increased testing and counseling 
of children are all factors involved in maintaining the demand 
for psychologists. 

According to a 1983 survey by the National Research Council, 
the median annual salary of psychologists with a doctor’s degree 
was about $35,800; in education, about $33,600; in state and local 
government, about $32,300; in hospitals and clinics, about 
$32,700; in other nonprofit organizations, about $29,800; in busi- 
ness and industry, about $48,000. 

The federal government starts psychologists with a bachelor’s 
degree at about $14,400 and those with superior academic records 
could begin at $17,800. Counseling psychologists with a master’s 
degree and one year of counseling experience could start at 
$21,800. The average salary for psychologists in the federal gov- 
ernment was about $39,800 in 1984. 
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For More Information 


For information on careers, educational requirements, licens- 
ing, and financial assistance, contact: 


American Psychological Association 
Educational Affairs Office 

1200 17th St. N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 


CLERGY 


The duties and responsibilities of the clergy differ depending 
upon denomination and the size of the congregation. They may 
lead their congregations in worship services and administer rites 
of baptism, confirmation, and Holy Communion. They prepare 
sermons and give religious instruction. They may perform mar- 
riages, conduct funerals, counsel individuals, and visit the sick, 
aged, and handicapped at home and in the hospitals. 


Working Conditions 


Ministers are on call for any serious trouble or emergencies that 
affect the members of the congregation. They also may work long 
and irregular hours in administrative, educational, and commu- 
nity services. Many duties are sedentary, as they do research, pre- 
pare sermons, or read. In some denominations the clergy is ex- 
pected to move to another parish every few years. 


Job Outlook and Earnings 


Rising costs and inadequate financial support due to the antici- 
pated slow growth in church membership are expected to result in 
only limited growth in the need for ministers through the mid- 
1990s. Alternatives for newly ordained ministers could be to work 
in youth counseling, family relations, welfare organizations, 
teaching in religious educational institutions, and service as chap- 
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lains in the armed forces, hospitals, universities, and correctional 
institutions. 

Many variables affect salaries. Salaries of Protestant clergy av- 
eraged about $18,000 in 1984. Catholic priests may take a vow of 
poverty and only receive a minimum amount. Salary is usually not 
a factor in influencing a person’s decision whether to enter the 
field. Most people in the clergy feel they have a calling to serve. 
Some clergy have to take outside employment to make ends meet, 
especially those who have families. 


Additional Information 


People interested in the clergy should talk to members of their 
religious community. Their religious leaders should be able to help 
them evaluate their qualifications and give them more informa- 
tion on educational requirements. 


CHILD CARE CAREERS 


People who work in child care careers are involved in a wide 
scope of services. Child caring may be nurturing, teaching, or car- 
ing for special needs. In a couple of these areas child care workers 
are working with the families as well as the children. 

A child life specialist is more commonly known as a recreation 
therapist, activity therapist, or play leader. This individual works 
in the health care setting and focuses on the emotional and devel- 
opmental needs of children. Play and other forms of communica- 
tion are used to help reduce the stress of health care. Specialists 
work with the child, the family, health care staff, volunteers, and 
students. They establish relationships with the children through 
play, activities, and communications. They also work with the 
families. They offer information, assurance, and support from ad- 
mission to discharge. 

Family educators are licensed to teach children or parent-child 
interaction as well as to plan and coordinate instructional pro- 
grams. They address the intellectual, emotional, cultural, social, 
and physical needs of parents and children in a family educational 


A child care worker establishes relationships with children through play, 
activities, and communication. (National Association of Social Workers photo) 
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program. Family or parent educators may also teach other adults 
about child care in many different areas, such as state extension 
work, social work, parent education programs, high school and 
college teaching, psychological therapy, and child advocacy. 


Working Conditions 


A child life specialist usually works in a hospital setting with 
fairly regular hours. Because they work with children’s illnesses 
and family anxiety, there is stress. Working as part of a health team 
helps create a professional atmosphere. But the availability of re- 
sources and role of the worker depend on the institution and what 
it sees as the role of the specialist. 

Parent-child educators work with parents who want to learn 
about their children. Although their approach is child-centered, 
the educators may nonetheless work quite a bit with the parents, 
unlike a lot of child care workers. Hours are quite regular, because 
sessions or classes are set up on a schedule. Some of their work may 
include evenings to accommodate working parents. 


Training, Qualifications, and Advancement 


Several colleges have specific child life undergraduate or gradu- 
ate programs, but many universities have course work related to 
child life degrees. Field experience is done in local hospitals, clin- 
ics, day care centers, preschools, and special education classes. A 
master’s degree may be obtained with another one or two years of 
specialized study. A supervisory position is likely to be held by a 
person with a graduate degree. 

Family, parent, or child educators may have a license to teach 
parents or parent-child interaction as well as to plan and coordi- 
nate the instructional programs. This is a state licensing program 
and each state would set requirements. 

The early childhood teacher degree prepares a teacher to work 
with children. A combination degree such as early childhood/ 
family education gives the needed combination of knowledge of 
these two areas. 
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Job Outlook and Earnings 


The salary and respect that a person working in a child life spe- 
cialist position earns vary widely, depending on the importance an 
institution assigns to that role. Certification of child life special- 
ists should bring some uniformity to this career. 

The field of parent-child educators is growing in the preschool 
programs in which the teacher works with both the parents and the 
children. This combination degree qualifies you for this position 
without the need for two degrees (a vocational parent-educators 
degree and an early childhood teaching degree). 


Additional Information 


For more information about career opportunities for child life 
specialists write: 


Child Life Council 

Association for the Care of Children’s Health 

3615 Wisconsin Avenue 

Washington, DC 20016 
For more information about parent, family, or parent-child educa- 
tors contact your state department of education. 


Top: This pediatrics social worker deals with children in a medical setting. 
(Michael Reese Hospital photo) Bottom: This social worker works with 
elderly persons in a nursing home setting. (Wartburg Home for the Aged photo) 


CHAPTER 6 
GOAL SETTING 


The first step in making a career choice is to evaluate yourself. 
Who are you? What is important to you? What do you have to 
offer? Where do you want to work? What do you like doing? What 
kind of supervision do you want or need? 

Identifying your interests, abilities, likes, and dislikes can help 
you make decisions concerning work. This is important because a 
career, such as social work, affects more than just money and 
working conditions. You are deciding a life-style. When you make 
a career choice, you also decide: 


¢ what types of people you will work with 
e how much leisure time you will have 

e where you will live and work 

e amount of job security 

¢ level of earnings 


GOAL EVALUATION 


What kind of career in social work do you want? Who do you 
want to work with? What kind of problems do you want to be in- 
volved with? What kind of setting is appealing to you? These and 
the following questions are only to get you thinking. The following 
lists of possible answers to the questions aren’t meant to include 
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every setting or every job. They are only meant to suggest general 
categories. The questions may help you narrow possibilities. 

What kind of people interest you? Who would you want to 
work with? 


Elderly 

explore nursing home social work 

services for the aging in county welfare 
family social services for aging 

community programs for the aging 

hospital social services specializing in aged 
home health programs 

nutritional programs 

senior citizens’ centers 

adult protection programs in social services 


Youth 

child protection social services 

correctional programs for youth 
neighborhood centers 

school social work 

clinical social work specializing with children 
hospital social work with youth programs 
social or recreation programs 


e 


Families 

family social services 

mental health therapy groups 
community action programs 

clinical social work, family practice 
county welfare departments with AFDC 


Other Adults 

corrections, adult parole or probation 
clinical social work 

industrial social work 

mental health centers 


What kind of problems do you want to work with? 
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Health Problems 
¢ drug and alcohol treatment programs 
medical services in family social services 
hospital social services 
hospice programs 
nursing home social services 
home health programs 


Mental Health/Behavior Problems/Stress 
correctional facilities 

mental health centers/programs 

school social work 

industrial social work 

private practice 

school social work 


e 


Intervention/Protection 

county child or adult protection units 
welfare departments 

family social services 

mental health programs 


Recreational/Social Programs 
neighborhood centers 
nutritional programs 

senior citizens’ centers 
settlement houses 
community action groups 


NARROWING CHOICES 


Whether you are still in high school, in college, want to change 
careers, or just want to get back into the work force, you like or 
dislike a variety of things. These likes and dislikes should influ- 
ence your choice of career. Look at who you are, what you find in- 
teresting, what jobs you have undertaken, what you like to do, 
and your personality. 

A professional in one field of practice in social work may need to 
have different interests, concerns, and abilities than a professional 
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in another. A probation officer and a nursing home social worker 
may not share the same personal qualifications. In fact, a nursing 
home social worker may find more in common with a hospital so- 
cial worker and have similar qualities. However, a probation offi- 
cer and a school social worker may have similar interests and 
concerns. 

In evaluating yourself, think about things that you have al- 
ready chosen: 


¢ What courses did you like in school? In community classes? 

¢ What duties did you like in a previous job? In volunteer work? 

¢ What things do you enjoy in your hobbies? In leisure activities? 

¢ What personality qualities do you see in yourself? Do others 
see in you? 


Compare what you like and what you dislike with roles and du- 
ties of different settings and jobs. You could find yourself narrow- 
ing your scope of interest in the field. You may change as you ma- 
ture and gain experience and exposure in the field. You may find 
yourself not wanting to narrow the field of choices. . .yet. Or you 
may know exactly what field of practice you want to go into. The 
important thing to remember is that your choice is important. 
Base it on who you are, what is important to you, and the kinds of 
things you want to be doing. 


Improving Marketability 


You have to look at employability when looking at what degree 
to get. Many accredited bachelor’s degree programs don’t require 
a minor. But to increase your job possibilities, consider getting mi- 
nors in your areas of interest. Criminal justice and/or chemical de- 
pendency combination minors may greatly increase your chances 
of getting a job, if these are in your area of interest. Concentrating 
in gerontology at the four-year degree level may open doors in 
many new fields with the aging. A psychology minor may be a good 
introduction to a master’s or doctor’s program or help prepare you 
for many entry-level jobs in the mental health setting. 

Your focus or direction should depend upon your interests and 
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what type of job you want when you graduate. When looking into 
any two-year, four-year, master’s, or Ph.D. programs, look at the 
specialization of the courses. Also look at what concentration 
and/or minors you can combine with your basic program. A per- 
son graduating with a BSW and a minor in a specialization will be 
more desirable for a job position than a person coming out with 
only a BSW. 

Don’t forget to look for educational programs that give you 
enough opportunity for field practice, volunteering, internships, 
and other work experiences. Any work-related experience—paid 
or unpaid—can be put on a résumé. Getting actual work experi- 
ence while still in school looks good on applications. But perhaps 
even more importantly, this experience will help you decide if that 
particular setting/job is for you or even if social work is for you. 


EDUCATION 

What kind of and how much education should you get? Most so- 
cial work positions demand a four-year degree in social work, soci- 
ology, or psychology. Many professional associations require an 
individual to have a degree from an accredited program in social 
work in order to be certified. You may have a high standing in 
graduate school with a BSW from an accredited program, Most 
clinical social work positions in VA hospitals and mental health 
centers as well as requirements for private practice look for a mas- 
ter’s degree or more. For teaching or research you may need a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

Social work aides or technicians are social-work supportive or 
paraprofessional positions. Sometimes work experience, previ- 
ous jobs, passing a test, or an interview may qualify aides. Tech- 
nicians usually are graduates from a two-year community college 
in ahuman service program. They also may have related training 
or backgrounds. 

Find out what your state or agency requires in terms of educa- 
tion, licensing, registration, or training. To find that out you can 
review a number of sources: 
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¢ Contact somebody working in that position and ask them 
about qualifications and requirements. 

¢ Contact an agency that hires that position (ask for personnel 
department) and ask for the requirements for that job. 

¢ Check with your high school counselor. 

¢ Talk to your state Employment/Job Service Counselor. 

¢ Talk to the reference department at your public library. 

e Write to a related association or organization (listed in 
Appendix B). 

* Contact the NASW (listed in Appendix B). 


Schools 


A number of sources are available to help you explore what 
type of educational programs are available at vocational schools, 
community colleges, and state and private universities. Contact 
your high school guidance counselor, your public library, or the 
schools themselves. 


High School Counselor 


Your high school counselor should have material and infor- 
mation about many schools and different programs. If the 
counselor doesn’t have material on a school that you are inter- 
ested in, he or she should know how to contact the school and 
get that information. 


Public Library 


Libraries have volumes of information on schools, programs, 
and related information. Explain to the librarian what kinds of in- 
formation you need. He or she may be able to help you find it, or 
show you where to look. If the library doesn’t have what you need, 
the librarian may be able to request it from another source or ex- 
plain to you how to obtain it. 

Two books available at some libraries will help you gather infor- 
mation and evaluate different programs: The College Blue Books 
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by Macmillan Publishing Company and Peterson’s Annual Guide 
(series on schools) by Peterson Guides, Incorporated. 


Direct School Contact 


If you are trying to decide between a number of schools, write to 
them all. Request their catalog or school bulletin. You may want to 
request information on their financial aids package at this time, 
too. You can compare their programs for what best fits your needs. 


Accredited Programs 


The Council on Social Work is responsible for accrediting 
schools in social work programs. You can write and ask the council 
for its list of publications at: 


Council on Social Work Education 
1744 R. Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 


FINANCIAL AID 


Should you need further education to fulfill your career plans, 
there are a number of student aid programs that may help you fi- 
nancially. To get more information on these and other sources of 
aid contact: 


¢ your high school counselor 
¢ financial aid office at the college 
¢ state scholarship agency 


A college board publication, Meeting College Costs, explains 
how to apply for student financial aid. High school students 
should ask their guidance counselor for the current edition. For a 
listing of other college board publications, write to: 


College Board Publications 
Box 886 
New York, NY 10101 


Need a Lift? is a booklet containing career and scholarship in- 
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formation for both undergraduate and graduate students. Check 
with your local American Legion or write (enclose $1.00) to: 


American Legion 

Attn: Need a Lift? 

P.O. Box 1055 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 


For more details on federal student financial aid, write fora free 


copy of the booklet, The Students Guide: Five Federal Aid Pro- 
grams. Ask for this booklet from: 


Federal Student Aid Program 
Department J-8 
Pueblo, CO 81009 


More than 8,300 colleges, universities, and vocational and tech- 


nical schools take part in one or more of these five federal financial 
aid programs: 


Pell Grant 


Pell Grants are awarded to students who need money for train- 
ing or education after high school. A Pell Grant is not aloan. You 
don’t have to pay it back. You must be an undergraduate who 
does not have a bachelor’s degree. You also must go to school at 
least half-time. 


Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG’s) 


SEOG’s are also grants, so you don’t have to pay them back ei- 
ther. You must be an undergraduate who does not already have a 
bachelor’s degree. Usually you should be going to school at least 
half-time. But some schools award SEOG’s to a few students who 
are less than half-time. 


College Work-Study (CWS) 


CWS jobs let you earn money to put toward your school ex- 
penses. These jobs are for both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
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dents. Usually you have to be going to school at least half-time. 
Some schools do award a few CWS jobs to students who are less 
than half-time. 


National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) 
(renamed as “Perkins Loans”) 


NDSL’s are low interest loans made through your school’s fi- 
nancial aids office. You must repay this money. These loans are for 
both undergraduate and graduate students. 


Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL) 


GSL’s are low-interest loans made to you by a lender such as a 
bank, credit union, or savings and loan association. You must 
repay this money. These loans are for both graduate and under- 
graduate students who are going to school at least half-time. 

With the high cost of education today, look into as many sources 
of aid as possible. The Student Guide suggests some other sources 
for financial aid: 


¢ Contact the financial aid administrator at each school 
you are interested in attending. He or she can tell you 
what aid programs are available and the total cost of 
attending the school. 

If you are in high school, talk to your guidance counselor. 
Your public library has information on state and private 
sources of aid. Your financial need is usually considered for 
such aid, but other factors may also be considered. 

Many companies, as well as labor unions, have programs to 
help pay for the cost of postsecondary education for 
employees or members (or for their children). 

Check foundations, religious organizations, fraternities or 
sororities, and town or city clubs. Include community 
organizations and civic groups such as the American 
Legion, YMCA, 4-H Clubs, Kiwanis, Jaycees, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Girl or Boy Scouts. 
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e National Merit Scholarships and scholarships from the 
National Honor Society are available to students with high 
grades who qualify. 

¢ Look into organizations connected with your field of 
interest (see associations in Appendix B). 

¢ If you are a veteran, check if you are eligible for veteran 
benefits. Contact your local Veterans Administration office. 

¢ Contact your home state’s student assistance agency for 
information about state aid. 


YOU CHOOSE/YOUR DECISION 


How you now picture yourself in your ideal job may not be ex- 
actly what you end up doing. But there are certain things that 
should affect your decision. Your decision—that is something to 
keep in mind. You don’t want to stumble onto a job or just end up 
in a career. To be happy with your career choice, you first have to 
know what your options are. And then you must be honest in eval- 
uating your abilities, interests, and needs. And once you start pre- 
paring yourself for your career by studying and through experi- 
ences, you have to keep on evaluating yourself and be willing to 
make a change in the direction that you are going—if necessary. 

Social work is a demanding field. It is an involving field. 
People don’t go into social work for the money, for prestige, or 
for the enjoyment. Usually a person enters social work because 
of a need or desire to help people, to change something, or to 
make a difference. 

Social workers are involved in social issues and social problems. 
There are stigmas attached to the field. And there are harsh reali- 
ties. You see a side of society that many people don’t even know 
exists. You see hurt, disappointment, sickness, desperation, de- 
pression, frustration, poverty, abuse, and strife. You see families 
breaking up, kids getting into trouble, and people not wanting to 
face realities. 

You won’t just be reading about these problems. You will be 
right in the middle of them. You have to want to work in this field. 
You have to want to make a difference—and you can. You may not 
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be able to change major policies, end world hunger, or do away 
with abuse. But you may be able to help people learn to deal with 
their problems and do something about them. You won’t have all 
the solutions to their problems, but you can offer some guidance, 
directions, and resources. You can make a difference. 


iui 


spite 


soe 


The ability to work well as part of a team is an important aspect of social 
work. (National Association of Social Workers photo) 


CHAPTER 7 
JOB SEARCHING 


You are ready to start looking for a job if you have already: 


¢ evaluated your skills, abilities, needs, and interests 

e learned as much as you can about the job you want 

¢ compared your skills, interests, needs, and abilities with 
the job 

¢ found out if you are eligible for the position in your state or 
that setting 

e obtained the training or education needed 


JOB DUTIES/JOB SKILLS 


Previous jobs, internships, work experience, or volunteer posi- 
tions may not have had the same job title as the job you are now ap- 
plying for does. But duties and roles you experienced may be simi- 
lar. In completing a résumé or application, think of your other jobs 
or related work experience as made up of skill components (see 
Appendix A). You can do this for paraprofessional or 
preprofessional positions too, if you have related work experience. 
Your potential employer isn’t as concerned about what settings 
you have worked in as much as what experiences and skills you will 
be bringing to the job. 

Most social work and related positions will include many 
skill areas: 


¢ observations 
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one-to-one counseling 

record keeping 

group counseling or group work 
interviewing 

client relationships 

team work/staff relationships 
intervention 

time/cost accountability 
scheduling appointments 
evaluations and assessments 
service coding/accountability 
networking services with professionals/agencies 
case management skills 

case consultations 

supervision 


These duties are skills that you should concentrate on improving. 
Also, list duties or skill areas when doing a résumé or application. 

Telling a potential employer that you worked in an adult day 
care center in field experience says little about what you actually 
did (especially if they don’t actually know what adult day care is). 
Explain that you: 


¢ observed and maintained relationships with elderly clients 
¢ kept daily records on their activities and your observations 
e interviewed potential new clients and their families 

¢ worked as a team member in providing supportive services 
¢ took part in evaluations and assessments 

¢ coordinated resources with other agencies 

e made written reports 

¢ set up and coordinated group activities 

¢ consulted with other professionals 


These types of duties or responsibilities make up a job description. 

Even if your setting or previous experience is totally different 
from the job you want, you probably do have experience in some of 
the duties or skill areas. Break down your other work experiences, 
especially those related to social work, into duties. Compare those 
with a detailed job description of the job you want. Accentuate 
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similar skill/job duties when interviewing for a job. In other 
words, look for similarities—not differences—between your work 
experience and the job you want. 

Once you have accomplished that, you are ready to start apply- 
ing for appropriate jobs. But since you may not be able to contact 
all the open positions in person, you need to prepare a paper that 
will introduce you and who you are. 


RESUME 


A résumé is a written statement that you want to give or send to 
employers. This paper will represent you for the job you are apply- 
ing for. It tells the employer who you are, what you know, and what 
you have done. It is your initial contact with an employer. You 
want to represent yourself well in hopes that the employer will be- 
come interested enough to offer you an interview. 

A résumé does three things. First, it helps you contact more em- 
ployers than you could personally visit. Second, it makes you think 
about your qualifications, organize them, and put them in writing. 
And third, it serves as a visual reminder of you to the employer 
after your interview. 

To prepare a résumé first gather all the material, facts, and in- 
formation that represent your work history, education, and per- 
sonal qualifications. Select and organize this material in a way 
that will best represent you. On the top of the page list your name, 
address, and phone number. Then under a heading Employment 
Objectives list the specific job you are interested in. 

If you have related work history, then briefly describe jobs under 
a heading Work Experience. Remember to stress responsibilities 
and duties that may apply to the position you are interested in. 
You may separate this section into the specific jobs and the dates 
that you were employed in different settings. Or you may organize 
work experience into categories of responsibilities and duties— 
for example, interviewing, assessment and evaluation, record 
keeping, supervision, and group work. Then describe the duties 
and responsibilities you have had in these areas. 

Then add Education. If you lack work experience and education is 
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your strong point, list Education before Work Experience. You may 
include a final section, Miscellaneous. Here you may highlight other 
important information, such as knowledge of a foreign language, vol- 
unteer or leisure time experiences, membership in professional orga- 
nizations, or other related accomplishments or skills. 


RESUME 
name 
address 
phone number 
Employment Objectives 


(list title or type of position you are applying) 


Work Experience 
(list work experiences and dates) 


work experience 
internship 

jobs full-time and part-time 
volunteer experiences 


Education 


(list most recent education first) 
(list degree, school, address, date graduated) 


Miscellaneous 


(list any related skills or accomplishments) 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


With your résumé completed, you are ready to approach em- 
ployers. Federal, state, and county government jobs may require 
getting on a registry. To get on this eligibility list, you may have to 
take a test, fill out an application, or meet certain qualifications. 
To find out what the eligibility requirements are and how to apply 
for these government positions, contact: 


¢ State employment/Job Service offices 
¢ College placement offices 

¢ High school guidance counselor 

¢ Federal, state, or county agencies 


Another way to find out about requirements is to directly contact 
the agency that you want to work for and ask for the address or ap- 
plication for their civil service or merit system. 


Civil Service 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission handles U.S. government 
civilian jobs. Jobs are located throughout the United States and 
overseas. These jobs are filled on a merit basis as determined by 
examinations and rating of experience and education. Exami- 
nations are given several times a year. Tests for entry-level pro- 
fessional positions are conducted at many universities and 
other schools. 

Most post offices have forms and information on job opportuni- 
ties. You may also write to: 


U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Washington, DC 20415 


Getting ona list doesn’t guarantee staying on the list or getting a 
job. When job openings develop, some names of candidates are 
given to the employer by this testing system. The employer then 
has a number of people to interview for perhaps only one position. 
Be sure to ask how long you stay on this list and when you need to 
reapply. On state lists you may have to indicate what part of the 
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state you would be willing to work in. Federal lists may also ask you 
to indicate regions or parts of the country where you would be will- 
ing to work. 


OTHER JOB LEADS 


Besides government and civil service openings, many other 
sources have information about jobs. Talk to or check with: 


¢ State employment services 

¢ School or college placement services 

e Want ads in newspapers and professional journals 
e Association registries 

e Relatives or friends, social or business contacts 

e Industrial and craft unions 

¢ Yellow pages of telephone directory 

e Related associations in Appendix B 


For other social work positions in local, municipal, private, or 
community centers or programs such as nursing homes, hospitals, 
mental health centers, chemical dependency treatment programs, 
neighborhood centers, prevention programs, industry, or schools 
and community action programs, apply at their local agencies 
through the personnel office. If you need to be on any registry or 
listing, they will tell you. If you are only interested in local posi- 
tions you may take the phone book yellow pages and just send out 
résumés or call and talk to potential employers. 

Before mailing out applications, call the agency and talk to the 
personnel department or whoever takes applications. Ask the in- 
dividual if he or she is taking applications or if applications are 
kept on file. Inquire about any special qualifications needed for 
the job you are interested in and if the agency is expecting any new 
openings in the near future. If you are especially interested in this 
agency, try to arrange an informal interview to fill out its applica- 
tion form. This meeting will help acquaint you with the agency 
and establish an inside contact person. 

If you are sending out résumés, be sure to include a cover letter. 
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This letter of application asks for an interview. In this one-page 
letter you should: 


explain how you heard of the opening or potential opening 
state exactly what position you are applying for and why 
you are interested in the particular firm 

refer to your attached résumé and ask for an interview to 
discuss your application in more detail 


THE INTERVIEW 


Although your qualifications and education are important, the 
employer’s first impression of you may make the difference of 
whether you get the job. Make the best impression you can by fol- 
lowing these recommendations: 


Be at least five minutes early for the appointment. 

Do not bring anyone with you. 

Don’t smoke or chew gum. 

Let the interviewer lead the discussion and look the 
interviewer in the eye while you are talking. 

Answer questions by stressing your training, experience, 
skill, and accomplishments that qualify you for the job. 
Answer questions truthfully, but don’t criticize former 
employers or coworkers. 

Avoid negative responses. Find a way to turn a negative into 
a positive response. 

Find out ahead of time about the salary range for this type 
of job. 

When the interviewer asks if you have any questions, 
don’t concentrate on salary. Ask about advancement, for 
information about the agency, or other questions about 
the job. 

At the end of the interview, thank the interviewer for his or 
her time. Let the interviewer know if you want the job. 


If you are sincerely interested in the position, send a follow-up let- 
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ter. Thank the interviewer again for his or her time and express an 
interest in the job. 

Prepare for an interview by gathering your résumé if you haven’t 
mailed it ahead of time. Also have other personal data prepared 
and organized to help you fill out the firm’s application. 

The Minnesota Job Service suggests points to remember when 
completing job applications: 


¢ Read the form carefully. Note format and structure. 

¢ Don’t be careless; take your time. Neatness may determine 
your fitness for employment. 

e Be accurate and complete. Answer all questions. Use “Does 
not apply” rather then leave a space blank. 

¢ Do not leave employment gaps. Account for all periods 
of time. 

e Give yourself credit for part-time, summer, and volunteer 
work you have done. 


The Job Service also has put together a list of “21 Questions Com- 
monly Asked by Employers.” Look over these questions and think 
about your responses to them. Remember, be brief, be honest, and 
be positive. 


. How did you hear about this opening? 

. Are you working now? Why not? 

. Tell me a little about yourself. . . 

. How long have you been unemployed? Why? 

. Why did you leave your last job? 

. How much experience have you had? 

How much training have you had? 

. How much education have you had? 

. What do you think your experience, training, or education 

is worth? Why? 

10. What can you do for our company? How? 

11. What is the most interesting work you’ve done? What made 
it so? 

12. What is the least interesting work you’ve done? What made 
it so? 

13. In a job, what interests you most? 


WONDAARWN— 
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. Ina job, what interests you least? 

. What activities outside work do you have? 

. Health is a concern of ours, is it for you? In what ways? 
. Could you describe your last boss? 

. What about other people don’t you like? 

. What do other people like about you? 

. What plans do you have for the future? 

. What do you think is your best quality? Worst quality? 


In some settings, social workers must spend almost three-fourths of their time 
on paperwork resulting from large caseloads. (Michael Reese Hospital photo) 


CHAPTER 8 
EXPECTATIONS IN THE FIELD 


As the economy becomes tighter and funding harder to get, so- 
cial work positions may be affected. On the other hand, there are 
policies and trends in society that will increase the need for social 
workers. Whenever there are social changes or social problems, so- 
cial workers are needed to help people deal with these changes or 
concerns. There have been some changes and trends lately that 
will affect the future of social workers. Some of these changes and 
trends will also affect working conditions and problems that social 
workers will be facing. 


DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION 


In the 1960s there was a push to get people out of permanent and 
long-term care in state hospitals and other treatment centers. The 
push led to group homes and residential treatment centers. Today 
this push is becoming even stronger. The efforts now are to get peo- 
ple out of group homes and into private home care or to keep peo- 
ple out of institutional treatment altogether by means of outpa- 
tient care. 

This push was increased with the concern for the cost effective- 
ness of care. This approach looks at how much care costs rather 
than the quality of care provided to clients. It costs approximately 
$150/day for care in a state hospital, while the care in the commu- 
nity drops to $62/day. So the push is to get more people out of long- 
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term treatment. Social workers are needed for local case manage- 
ment, follow-up, and supervision of the care-givers of these 
people. 


MEDICAL WAIVERS 


There is also a trend to keep the elderly in their homes as long as 
possible with the support of homemakers’ assistance and home 
health aides. This trend was made possible with the financial help 
of medical waivers. This is also true for the chronically ill and oth- 
ers who could stay home with outside help rather than entering 
nursing homes or other medical facilities. This trend is also di- 
rectly influenced by the concerns for cost effective programs. Fifty 
to 60 percent of all nursing home beds are paid for by welfare pay- 
ment. With the trend toward cost effectiveness, there is an in- 
creased need for public agencies to case manage such services as 
homemakers’, home health aides, and other supportive services. 


CASE MANAGEMENT 


Social workers have worked with some case management for 
years. But with the push for deinstitutionalization and with cut- 
ting back on long-term care, three main groups of people—as 
identified by the NASW in its pamphlet on Standards and Guide- 
lines for Social Work Case Management for the Functionally 
Impaired—will need some type of case management: 


1. the frail and functionally impaired elderly 
2. vocational rehabilitation clientele 
3. deinstitutionalized state hospital patients 


Case management is a function of social work. It is the manage- 
ment of a client’s needs. The process of case management means 
that social workers: 


¢ identify the needs of the client 
e identify available resources 
¢ develop a plan of care 
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e coordinate services 

¢ monitor services and care 

¢ evaluate services 

e be an advocate for the client 


THE HOMELESS 


Because of some of these other trends the number of the home- 
less has increased. Patients who were committed to state mental 
hospitals are being put out of institutions much sooner. Some of 
these people are coming out and ending up on the streets. These 
include the chronically chemically dependent and the mentally 
ill. The IQ level for eligibility for medical waivers for services was 
lowered from the marginal level of 85 to 70. This meant that 
lower-functioning people with IQ’s between 70 and 85 were no 
longer eligible for services. In today’s sophisticated world, peo- 
ple who function at lower levels will increasingly need help deal- 
ing with employment and everyday living skills. The homeless 
will eventually become a big enough issue to make them a social 
problem. Then public agencies will have to deal with them and 
provide services. 


AIDS 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) is killing peo- 
ple. It causes heavy medical, economic, social, and emotional bur- 
dens on people with AIDS and their families and friends. In many 
cases, people with AIDS die within three to four years of contract- 
ing the disease. In addition to the suffering of the victims them- 
selves, they leave survivors to grieve and suffer from the loss. 

The AIDS statistics—as reported by the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC)—are staggering: 


e At the end of 1982 around 1,000 cases were reported. 
e At the end of 1983 around 4,000 cases 

e At the end of 1984 around 9,000 cases 

¢ At the end of 1985 around 19,000 cases 
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Since 1982 the reported cases have more than doubled. The CDC 
projected there to be 30,000 in 1986 and 60,000 by the end of 
1987. Projections are on target since by mid-1987 there were 
50,000 already reported. 

Although at this point AIDS isn’t being dealt with at many local 
levels, the problem is on the increase. Problems will continue to 
rise as the disease spreads through the use of shared needles in 
drug abuse and by the sharing of sexual partners. About 60 percent 
of AIDS infected mothers will pass the disease onto their children. 
The AIDS drug, which is itself only a delayer and not a cure, costs 
$10,000 a year per AIDS patient. 

A number of social problems could arise from this disease. One 
area would be the concern of how to place for adoption the chil- 
dren of AIDS parents. An ultimate problem that could arise is 
what to do with or how to handle people with AIDS. In fact, Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan proposed in June 1987 that mandatory tests 
for AIDS be administered to patients in hospitals, people in pris- 
ons, people testing positive for venereal diseases, and, among oth- 
ers, people applying for marriage licenses. If this program is car- 
ried out, what are the social implications? This is definitely a 
social problem and social workers will be involved. 


CHILD ABUSE 


Each year one million American children suffer from child 
abuse. More than 2,000 of these children die. For those that do 
live, their lives will be affected. Many people who were abused as 
children turn to crime and violence themselves. The National 
Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse (NCPCA) believes 
child abuse can only be prevented through activities of communi- 
ties or at local levels. 

Such preventive programs include: 


* support programs for new parents 

¢ education for parents 

¢ child and family screening and treatment 
¢ child care opportunities 
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¢ programs for abused children and young adults 
e life skill training for children and young adults 
¢ self-help groups and neighborhood supports 

¢ family support services 

* community organization activities 

e public child abuse information and education 


Many of these programs are areas that social workers have or will 
get involved in directly or through resources. 

Child abuse and neglect include a wide range of behaviors and 
family problems. Physical child abuse means that some physical 
damage is done to a child. Child neglect means that a child is de- 
nied some of the basic necessities of life, such as proper food, shel- 
ter, medical care, clothing, and education. Sexual abuse occurs 
when some adult responsible for the care of the child becomes in- 
volved in improper sexual activities with a child. Emotional abuse 
may include verbally attacking a child or the denial of the love and 
attention that all children need to grow and develop. 

The Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information 
is anational resource for service providers, and local, state, and 
national agencies, both public and private. It is also used by 
members of Congress, researchers, and concerned members of 
the general public. For a current catalog of publications and 
services, write: 


Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and 
Neglect Information 

P.O. Box 1182 

Washington, DC 20013 


NETWORKING 


Helping and serving people in today’s world is not as simple as 
giving out a little food, helping with rent payments, or talking out 
problems. As life has become more complex, the needs and the 
services available to meet these needs have also become complex. 
One agency cannot be on top of or be the expert in all aspects of the 
helping field. Instead of doing it all themselves, social workers 
need to learn what resources are available and network or connect 
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the need with the services available. This is especially true in the 
field of social welfare but also in all other fields of practices. 

Case management is coordinating and overseeing services for 
clients who cannot take this responsibility for themselves. Net- 
working is coordinating services and resources for clients, other 
professionals, or agencies. There are four main types of network- 
ing. The first two are also used in case management. 


1. Natural support system involves professional intervention 
to help clients connect to their own natural support systems. 
This natural support may include the client’s family, friends, 
or colleagues. 

2. Client-agency linkage is professional intervention to help 
link the client to another professional service or another 
agency in the community. 

3. Interprofessional linkages involve linking professionals to 
other professionals to help meet the agency goals. 

4. Human service organization networking links the services 
and cooperation of agencies through ties established by top 
level administration. 


Unfortunately there is often professional jealousy between 
agencies. In those cases networking becomes guarded and 
untrusting—if tried at all. Sometimes agencies don’t want to 
share the responsibilities of providing services with other agen- 
cies. Sometimes when funding is low some agencies don’t want 
the responsibility of providing services for a plan that they 
didn’t initiate. 

The process of networking can be set up in a manner similar to 
case management. Instead of case management, a professional in 
an agency initiates or oversees services or resources management. 
The networking process can imitate, and has successfully imi- 
tated, the case management process: 


e identify the need of a client or the agency 

¢ identify available resources from other agencies 

¢ develop cooperation/referrals between agencies 

¢ coordinate resources between agencies and professionals 
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* periodically evaluate the use of resources 
¢ be an advocate for your own agency or services 


PERSONAL VALUES AND BELIEFS 


Social workers are put in the position of working with social con- 
cerns or problems that may conflict with their own personal values 
or beliefs. Objectivity is important for social workers who work 
with many different types of people, problems, and issues. Can or 
even should social workers remain totally objective and value-free 
in dealing with issues that they personally may object to, such as 
abortion, severe behavior control methods, forced sterilization of 
mentally impaired females, the “right” to die, or the use of 
psychotropic medications? 

Should social workers have the right to state personal beliefs? 
Should they just learn to ignore or deal with their feelings? Do they 
have the right to choose what service to offer and refuse to con- 
sider others? Should a social worker choose the field of practice or 
the type of setting more carefully? These are questions that all so- 
cial workers have to face and deal with individually. 

Some associations or concerned organizations may help find 
possible solutions. The administration in some agencies will allow 
staff to refer such services to others who will perform the services. 
Sometimes you may be able to offer alternatives. Suppose a client 
wants an abortion (if it is legal) and you explore other alternatives 
like foster care, adoption, and unwed services. What alternative 
do you have if the client still insists on exploring abortion and you 
can’t morally accept it? 

Some agencies will allow you to refer this client to another 
agency or to another staff member in your own agency rather than 
have you go against your beliefs. But this would have to be a service 
that is not a major part of your job or stressed in your job descrip- 
tion. You have to use some judgment in choosing where you want 
to work. If you object to abortion, and refuse to discuss it, a family 
planning agency is not the type of agency for you to work in. 
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PROFESSIONAL OVERLAPPING 


The issues and social concerns of social workers overlap with 
those of other professionals. This overlapping is sometimes a 
problem for social workers. For example, a hospital administrator 
may hire a nurse to coordinate home health care and discharge 
planning. But a hospital social worker may perform the same 
tasks. A high school counselor may talk to troubled teens, or a 
school social worker may work with them. Administrators may 
choose one professional over another because of past experience 
and knowledge of that profession. Or by looking at cost effective- 
ness they may see who they can hire at a lower salary. 


JOB OUTLOOK 


Employment in social work is expected to increase faster than 
the average for most occupations. This trend is partially due to the 
increasing population of the elderly. According to the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, this growth in employment will vary de- 
pending upon funding and public, private, and third-party spend- 
ing for social work services. The main source of openings will be to 
replace those who quit working or change jobs. 


Public Agencies 


Declassification, making BSW’s eligible for jobs that only 
MSW’s could apply for before, may lessen the demand for MSW’s 
in public agencies. 


Schools 


Expansion has already occurred in elementary and secon- 
dary schools because of the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975. Only because of enrollment increases 
will some expansion be expected through 1995 in elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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Hospitals 


Hospitals now provide 1 out of 10 social work jobs. Because of 
the anticipated slow down in hospital growth, increased jobs in 
this setting are unlikely. Financial and organizational changes 
will affect hospital social work. Discharge planning will become 
very important and familiarity with community agencies and or- 
ganizations will be important for prospective social workers in 
this setting. 


Home Health 


Because hospitals shorten the stay of patients and the need of 
the growing population of the elderly, home health will be a grow- 
ing area of practice. Social workers will be needed to evaluate, as- 
sess, and case manage in some situations. Administrative and su- 
pervisory duties are needed in others. 


Outpatient Facilities 


HMO’s (Health Maintenance Organizations) and rehabilita- 
tion facilities that offer alcohol and drug abuse programs will be 
among the outpatient facilities that will be growing and need so- 
cial work positions. Funding is not a problem in these areas. 
HMO’s offer comprehensive care for a preestablished fee. Alcohol 
and drug rehabilitation programs are often covered by employers 
or insurance. 

In HMO’s, social work may provide counseling in teenage 
pregnancy, stress management, substance abuse, abortion, crisis 
intervention for spouse/child abuse, assistance for the elderly, 
and case management. 


Private Practice 


Expansion is expected in private practice. This is helped by the 
growing acceptance of private practice social work by the profes- 
sion and by the public. Health insurance availability and an afflu- 
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ent population willing to pay for services for personal problems 
will help provide funding sources. A growing program in employee 
assistance may contract for more services and will also help. Social 
workers may run training sessions on group dynamics or counsel 
employees on a variety of problems. 


Other Variables 


Opportunities for social work positions will greatly depend 
upon a number of factors. 


e academic credentials 
° experience 

e field of practice 

¢ geographic location 
¢ competition 

¢ supply and demand 


EARNINGS 


Salaries vary greatly depending on location, field of practice, 
and the type of agency. It is also important whether the agency is 
public or private. Greatest earnings will be for private practition- 
ers, administrators, teachers, and researchers. According to a 
study done by International Personnel Management Association, 
the average minimum salary for social caseworkers with a BSW 
was about $15,700 in 1984. 

The average minimum salary for casework supervisors 
(MSW) was $20,100. According to a survey done by the Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, social workers in hospitals and 
medical centers (MSW) averaged salaries of about $19,300 in 
1984. Average salaries for experienced social workers in these 
settings was $25,500. 

In the federal government service, a MSW started at $21,804 in 
1985. Graduates with Ph.D. degree or job experience may start 
higher. Average earnings for social workers in the federal service 
were about $30,800 in 1984. Most social workers in the federal 
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government are employed by the Veterans Administration, the 
Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of 
Education, the Department of Justice, and the Department of the 
Interior. 


CAREER ADVANCEMENT 


Advancement in social work usually comes in the form of pro- 
motion to supervisor, administrator, or director. Like administra- 
tors, directors hire, train, and supervise staff, develop and evalu- 
ate agency programs, make budget decisions, solicit funds, and 
represent the agency in public. Becoming a director may be a pro- 
motion, but it is getting out of the realm of direct social work. 


Private Practice 


Private practice offers variety, prestige, and potential for 
higher pay. Private practice is one way for social workers to ad- 
vance professionally without becoming a supervisor or a direc- 
tor. Some private practitioners counsel individuals or groups. 
Others specialize in organizational consulting. They need at least 
a MSW degree and a network of contacts for referrals of clients. 
Being a good entrepreneur is important for success in this highly 
competitive field. 


Agency Advancement 


There are advancements in some agencies through years of ex- 
perience, additional education, testing, or a combination of these. 
An example of such advancement would be a social worker with a 
BSW entering the agency in a Social Work I level. A social worker 
with at least two years’ experience and who has passed a test may 
qualify for a Social Worker II level. To become a Social Worker II], 
a social worker would have to have a MSW. This might allow for 
additional responsibility and for moving into a higher wage scale. 
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Once a person with a master’s degree reaches the top of the scale, 
he or she would have to look at other options. 


Dual Degrees 


Advancement usually requires an advanced degree and experi- 
ence. More than 40 schools of social work offer post-master’s de- 
gree programs. Most will lead to a doctor’s degree. To broaden 
their career options, some social workers pursue graduate studies 
in such related fields as human service administration, public ad- 
ministration, business administration, health service administra- 
tion, and education and law. In fact, a number of graduate pro- 
grams have developed joint-degree programs in social work and 
another discipline. 


LICENSING 


In 1987, 44 states had licensing or registration laws regarding 
social work practice and use of professional titles. Voluntary certi- 
fication is offered by the National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW). It awards the title ACSW (Academy of Certified Social 
Workers) to those who qualify. It is going to be more and more im- 
portant in the future to be licensed, certified, or registered. The 
country is going toward requiring more qualifications. Because an 
increasing quantity of social workers have these qualifications, it 
is easier to make them mandatory. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Most social workers are employed for 35 to 40 hours on a five- 
day week. Many private agencies work part-time. Many social 
workers have to work evenings and some weekends to meet clients, 
attend community meetings, and handle emergency situations. 
Extra leave is usually granted for overtime. Some travel is neces- 
sary to visit clients and to attend meetings and workshops. 


Top: Hospitals now provide one out of ten social work jobs. (National 
Association of Social Workers photo) Bottom: With the assistance of home 


health aides, elderly people are able to stay in their homes as long as possible. 
(Masonic Home and Hospital photo) . 
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Paperwork/Stress 


People seek social work careers because they want to work with 
people. Unfortunately in some settings, on the average, only one- 
fourth of the time is spent with clients. The rest of the time is de- 
voted to paperwork resulting from large caseloads. This is more 
true in public agencies and varies between different settings. 

Stress often is joined with enormous problems and conflicting 
demands from courts, police, clients, social agencies, and commu- 
nity members. Emotional burnout may come with the dual ex- 
penditure of physical and emotional caring spread between home 
and work. Attitudes and goals of management also bring stress. 
Management is trained to think in terms of productivity and out- 
comes rather than in terms of individual needs and concerns. 


Liability 

In recent years social workers have been given administrative 
reprimands and have been fired, downgraded, or reassigned for 
allegedly mishandling their cases. Hundreds of workers and 
agencies have been charged with professional malpractice or vio- 
lation of clients’ rights. Claims range from a few thousand to mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Criminal prosecution is also increasing. Some social workers 
have been indicted for official malfeasance or negligent homicide. 
Others have been brought before grand jury investigations. Legal 
actions have been taken mainly against child protection units. 

Legal action against social workers can provoke anxiety, even if 
the majority of cases don’t come to trial. The best legal liability 
protection comes from professional expertise, keeping within so- 
cial work ethics and values, and understanding legal grounds. 
Help protect yourself: 


¢ Know your legal responsibilities. 

¢« Document cases. 

¢ Know your agency’s policies and procedures. 
¢ Check your agency’s liability coverage. 
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¢ Consider liability coverage for yourself. 
¢ Join national associations. 


Violence to Social Workers 


Physical and emotional violence is increasing against social 
workers in all settings. The increase of violence is partially 
blamed on: 


the deinstitutionalization movement 

discharged patients refusing psychotropic drugs (drugs that 
act on the mind) 

the right to refuse treatment 

adult and child protection intervention 

new intervention in roles of domestic violence 
police-social work team 

child support enforcement 

abortion clinics 

welfare fraud investigation 


Training programs are needed to help recognize events that lead 
up to client violence. Also social workers need to become aware of 
safe physical and management techniques for protecting them- 
selves and their clients. Some suggested safeguards for those who 
deal with violence are to establish an electronic emergency signal- 
ing system—two-way radios in automobiles for home visits and 
transporting clients—and to use a buddy system. 
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APPENDIX A 
GLOSSARY 


Social workers are involved with a wide variety of services. This 
glossary defines and describes some of the more common services 
and service-related terms. 


Adoption—does preplacement studies, placement of a child in home, 
assistance with legal adoption, and postadoption counseling and serv- 
ices. Searches for genetic parents. 

After-care—a support group or counseling for chemically dependent or 
mentally ill persons following formal treatment. 

Assessment—evaluating an individual or family’s personal problems, 
mental or nervous disorders, chemical use, or other social, health, and 
behavior problems. This is done by client interviews, review of records, 
and testing to determine which services are needed. 

Care-givers—people who give direct care, such as foster parents, child 
care staff, or adult day care staff. 

Case management—coordinating and monitoring services for people to 
help them meet their needs. This may include client assessment and 
service plans, monitoring, and evaluating clients’ progress and cli- 
ents’ rights. 

Chemotherapy—using medications to control or eliminate severe behav- 
ioral problems due to mental or emotional illnesses, or in chemical de- 
pendency treatment. 

Congregate housing—shared housing arrangements for groups of older per- 
sons. Some meals and social service programs are usually provided. 

Consulting services—services provided by an expert on an area, subject, 
or services to others who cannot afford a staff person with this knowl- 
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edge, such as a hospital social worker providing consultation service to 
nursing home staff. 

Continuing care retirement community—a community that provides 
services and housing options to meet the needs of the elderly. It pro- 
vides independent and congregate living and personal, intermediate, 
and skilled nursing care. It strives to create an environment that al- 
lows each resident to participate in the community’s life to whatever 
degree desired. 

Contracting services—providing a service for a set fee. For example, an 
occupational or industrial social worker may contract with a company 
to provide so many hours of counseling for a certain amount of money. 

Counseling services—professional help for individuals or families. 
Counseling services deal with problems due to personal relationships 
or stress. 

Day treatment—structured services for individuals with mental health 
problems. Treatment may be devoted to teaching of living skills, reha- 
bilitation, therapy, and social skills. 

Day care for adults—personal care and development for adults in a pro- 
tective setting. 

Day care for children—personal care to substitute for or supplement the 
child rearing provided by the child’s parents. 

Diagnostic services—tests and evaluations needed to make a decision for 
the type of care or treatment. 

Discharge planning—evaluation and assessment of a patient’s needs 
starting from day of admission. It involves looking at family, extended 
family, or other resources to determine what resources are available to 
help patient in returning home or if plans should be made for place- 
ment elsewhere. 

Disorder—an abnormal physical or mental condition. 

Educational/cultural services—a broad educational program that enhances 
the problem-solving abilities, skills, and knowledge of participants. 

Educational assistance—education or training services that are unrelated 
to employment. Such services might include special education help to 
the blind, deaf, and others with disabilities. 

Educational counseling—teaches community about programs and con- 
cerns within that particular setting. This also includes consultation 
done for other agencies. 

Emergency assistance—immediate short-term assistance for individuals 
or families in a financial crisis. 
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Emergency placement—a short-term residential protective setting for 
persons in need. 

Employability services—services that help a nonhandicapped person to 
get, keep, or improve employment through vocational counseling, test- 
ing, job-finding skills, or vocational and college training. 

Energy assistance—financial assistance for low-income people with high 
energy costs. 

Family life education—presentations or workshops on marriage, parent- 
ing, and family or couple communications. 

Family planning—social, educational, or medical services and supplies to 
help individuals determine family size or prevent unplanned pregnan- 
cies. This includes birth control counseling and referral, pregnancy 
testing, sterilization counseling, venereal disease referrals, public edu- 
cation service, and infertility counseling and referrals. 

Financial counseling—helps individuals and families having finan- 
cial problems to handle their finances, pay their bills, and plan for 
the future. 

Follow-up services—interviews with a client and/or an agency to deter- 
mine whether a referred client has received the service and whether the 
service was useful. 

Food shelf—gathers food to be distributed to those in need. 

Food stamps—stamps which are purchased for a certain amount of 
money and then exchanged for a larger quantity of food at grocery 
stores. For example, $60 worth of food stamps may be bought for 
only $20, but these stamps may be exchanged at the store for $60 
worth of food. 

Foster care services for adults—twenty-four-hour supervised living ar- 
rangements for adults in a family setting with access to social services 
and community resources. 

Foster care services for children—twenty-four-hour substitute family or 
group home care for a planned period of time. This home provides ex- 
periences and conditions that promote normal growth. The child, his 
or her family, and the foster parents are provided with casework serv- 
ices and other treatment or community services. 

Friendly visiting—regular visits to isolated, homebound, or institutiona- 
lized elderly to reduce their isolation and loneliness. 

Halfway house—residential living that provides a supportive environ- 
ment that emphasizes emotional growth through confrontation and 
support. It uses community resources and provides a smooth transition 
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from primary treatment facility to successful independent functions in 
the community. 

Home health service—personal care services by trained staff. These serv- 
ices are provided to help people remain in their own homes. Services 
may include helping with baths, dressing, toileting, mobility assist- 
ance, food preparation, and escort for medical care. Medical support 
services may also be given by qualified staff, such as checking blood 
pressure, changing dressing, assuring that medications are taken, and 
administering certain medications. 

Home management— includes chore services, such as routine housekeep- 
ing tasks, minor household repairs, shopping, lawn care, and snow 
shoveling; homemaking service, which provides for and teaches child 
care, personal care, and home management to individuals and fami- 
lies; housing services, which help individuals get, keep, and improve 
housing and to modify existing housing; and money management serv- 
ices, which help set up workable budgets and deal with debts. 

Homemaker services—general household activities provided by a trained 
homemaker when the individual regularly responsible for these activi- 
ties is temporarily absent or unable to manage the home and care for 
himself or herself or others in the home. Activities may include meal 
preparation, cleaning, simple household repairs, laundry, and shop- 
ping for food, clothing, and supplies. 

Hospice care—services for people with terminal illnesses and their fami- 
lies. Such care provides counseling, case management, daily hygiene, 
and medication for the relief of pain. This is not a treatment program, 
but a program to allow the patient to be comfortable. This may be pro- 
vided in the home or in other appropriate settings. 

Individual marriage and family counseling—helps with a variety of issues, 
including crisis situations, family violence, incest, suicide, family con- 
flicts, parenting skills, communications, and stress management. 

Information and referral—provides information about social and human 
services and helps individuals make contact with resources that can 
best meet their needs. 

Intervention—getting involved (advocating) for a client on behalf of the 
client. Arranging services, such as protection and counseling, because 
of a concern for the safety and welfare of the client. 

Legal services—arrange and provide assistance to help with civil legal 
matters and protection of legal rights. 

Long-term care facility—refers to facilities traditionally known as nursing 
homes. Long-term care facilities are either skilled nursing facilities 
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(SNF’s) or intermediate care facilities (ICF’s), depending on the extent 
of nursing and related medical care provided. 

Marriage preparation—counseling for engaged couples. 

Means tests—the eligibility requirements for government programs. In- 
come tests are means tests based on income. Assets tests are means tests 
based on personal assets. 

Medicaid—the federal and state medical assistance program for the aging 
and other groups of persons who are eligible on the basis of require- 
ments that include a means tests. Medicaid is the main source of public 
assistance for nursing home costs. 

Medicare—a federal program set up in 1965 to assist older persons with 
health costs. Part A is hospital insurance (HI) that covers hospital 
costs. Part B is supplemental medical insurance (SMI) that covers 
physicians’ services. 

Nutrition services—includes congregate meals, which are meals, other 
nutrition services, and socialization experiences provided in a commu- 
nity setting; and home-delivered meals, which are meals provided to 
individuals who are homebound by reason of illness, incapacity, or dis- 
ability, or who are otherwise isolated. 

Outpatient treatment program for the chemically dependent—a treat- 
ment program for people with problems related to the use of alcohol 
or other drugs. 

Outreach services—services designed to locate and personally contact 
people in a specific geographic area or in a target group and to help 
them learn about and get needed services. 

Pregnancy counseling—help and counseling for unmarried parents 
and their families. Such counseling assists with decision making, 
foster care for the infant, the legal freeing of a child for adoption, and 
teaching parenting skills, and it provides updated information for 
genetic parents. 

Preretirement counseling—involves attention to matters such as Social 
Security benefits, private pension plans, medical and life insurance 
plans, educational and training opportunities, and employment oppor- 
tunities that might be available if clients desire full-time, part-time, or 
volunteer employment as a second career. 

Protection for adults (adult protection)—determines need for protective 
intervention, helps correct hazardous living conditions or situations 
where vulnerable adults are unable to care for themselves, and investi- 
gates evidence of neglect, abuse, or exploitation. 

Protection for children (child protection)—helps families recognize the 
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cause of any problems and strengthens parental ability to provide ac- 
ceptable care. 

Psychosocial—relating social conditions to mental health. 

Psychotherapy—treatment of mental or emotional disorders to bring 
about social adjustment. 

Recreational/social programs—provide opportunities for enjoyment and 
for building relationships and contribute to social adjustment and 
physical well-being. 

Rehabilitation—restore to former condition or state of being. 

Residential community-based care—includes board and lodging, which is 
supportive group living for the mentally retarded, chemically depen- 
dent, or mentally ill with minimum supervision and littie or no formal 
program activity within the residential facility; facilities for emotion- 
ally handicapped children, which involves therapeutic care in child- 
caring institutions and group homes; halfway houses, which are thera- 
peutic and supportive living arrangements for the chemically depen- 
dent and the mentally ill and which bridge the gap between the 
residential treatment and community living; and extended care, which 
is very long-term care and treatment for the chemically dependent and 
the mentally ill with twenty-four hour supervision and almost all serv- 
ices provided in the facility. 

Residential treatment center—a family structured environment with spe- 
cially trained staff. The staff members serve children who are experi- 
encing adjustment problems in school, the community, or home and 
who cannot work these out while living at home. They help students 
grow through a variety of services. The clinical service includes indi- 
vidual, group, and family therapy. Support services may include psy- 
chiatric consultation, nursing services, religious development, voca- 
tional guidance, occupational and recreational therapy, and chemical 
abuse counseling. 

Respite care—short-term care to individuals due to the absence or need 
for relief of those persons normally providing the care. This care may 
be provided during the day or overnight in the individual’s home or in 
an out-of-home setting. 

Social and recreational services—arrange and provide opportunities for 
personal growth and development and enable individuals to partici- 
pate in activities that help to maintain physical and mental vitality. 

Social Security Act—the federal legislation enacted in 1935. This act pro- 
vides for payments to the aging, the disabled, and survivors. Major in- 
creases were enacted in 1972 and 1977. 
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Telephone reassurance—provides for regular telephone contacts with iso- 
lated or homebound persons to ensure continued well-being of the indi- 
vidual and to provide social contact. 

Therapy—treatment of some type of disorder. 

Title XX programs—social service programs for the aging and other 
needy groups that were funded until 1981 under Title XX of the Social 
Security Act. These programs have been converted to a more general 
block grant system. 

Transportation services—arrange and provide travel and escort to and 
from community resources and facilities. 

Widowed, divorced and separated services—gives educational presenta- 
tions and arranges support groups to deal with loss and provides indi- 
vidual grief counseling. 
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APPENDIX B 
RESOURCES 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


There are many associations and organizations that provide in- 
formation to social workers. Some are specifically social work as- 
sociations and others are involved in social concerns and issues 
that involve social workers. 


Social Work Associations 


The American Association of Industrial Social Workers 
6501 Wilson Mills Road, Suite K 
Cleveland, OH 44143 


The AAISW isa nonprofit educational association organized to 
promote an understanding of industrial social work and employee 
assistance programs. The AAISW also provides an up-to-date list- 
ing of resources in the field. 


American Public Welfare Association (AP WA) 
1125 15th Street, N.W. Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20005 


APWA is an association for public welfare agencies, their pro- 
fessional staff members, and others interested in public welfare. 
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Continuity of Care Association 
P.O. Box A 
Del Mar, CA 92014 


This association is concerned with the total care of the patient. 
It addresses issues jointly important to doctors, nurses, and so- 
cial workers. 


Council on Social Work Education 
1744 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


The CSWE is a nonprofit, tax-exempt organization represent- 
ing graduate and undergraduate programs of professional social 
work education. It is designated by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion and the Council on Post-Secondary Education as the official 
accreditation body for baccalaureate and master’s degree educa- 
tion. Its goal is to improve the quality of social work education by 
setting educational standards. 


National Association of Christians in Social Work 
(NACSW) P.O. Box 90 
St. Davids, PA 19087 


The NACSW provides opportunities for Christian fellowship, 
growth, learning, outreach, and witnessing. 


National Association of Health Care (NAHC) 

Forum of Social Workers in Home Care 

519 C Street, N.E. 

Washington, DC 20002 

This forum is to give home health care social workers a collec- 
tive voice within the NAHC to allow them to make their con- 
cerns heard and to offer possible solutions to home care indus- 
try problems. The forum also networks with colleagues across 
the country. 


National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 
7981 Eastern Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910-4889 


The largest social work association that works to create profes- 
sional standards for social work practice. The association advo- 
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cates public social policies through legislation and political action, 
provides general information for the field of social work, offers 
certification of social workers and professional membership, and 
publishes a major source of professional social work books and 
journals. 


National Federation of Societies for Clinical Social 
Work (NFSCSW) 

25835 Southfield Rd., Suite 101 

Southfield, MI 48075 


The federation is an advocate at the national level for interests 
concerning clinical social workers and their clients. It speaks as a 
voice for the social work professionals within health care, supports 
licensure for clinical social workers at the state level, promotes 
clinical social work education, and provides written standards 
and a clinical code of ethics for specific clinical practice and prac- 
tice behavior. 


Society for Hospital Social Work Directors 
c/o The American Hospital Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 

Chicago, IL 60611 


This society provides support and information for directors of 
social work programs in a hospital setting. 


Supportive Associations 


Alcohol and Drug Problems Association 
of North America (ADPA) 

444 N. Capitol St., N.W., Suite 181 
Washington, DC 20001 


The ADPA facilitates governmental and professional activities 
in the field of alcoholism, alcohol-related problems, and drug 
abuse by exchange of information and the promotion of legisla- 
tion and standards. 
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American Association of Homes for the Aged (AAHA) 
1129 20th St., N.W., Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20036 


The AAHA is a national nonprofit organization, representing 
nonprofit homes, housing, health-related facilities, and commu- 
nity services for the elderly. AAHA members are sponsored by re- 
ligious, fraternal, labor, private, and governmental organizations 
committed to providing quality services for their residents and for 
elderly persons in the community at large. 


American Association for International Aging (AAJA) 
1511 K St., N.W., Suite 1028 
Washington, DC 20005 


The AAIA is concerned about the interests and needs of the aged. 


American Association for Protecting Children (AAPC) 
c/o The American Humane Association 

9725 East Hampden Avenue 

Denver, CO 80231-4919 


AAPC provides nationwide programs of evaluation, training, 
and research to improve child protective services. The association 
has training materials and contacts in every state. 


Center for Organization and Community Development (COCD) 
School of Education Rm. 255 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01003 


The center uses trainers with social psychology, human services, 
journalism, planning, and adult education backgrounds to help 
local citizen groups and agencies become more effective. 


Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) 
67 Irving Place 
New York, NY 10003 


CWLA is a privately supported membership organization de- 
voted to the improvement of care and services for deprived, de- 
pendent, or neglected children, youth, and their families. 
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Children’s Action Network (CAN) 
22 \C'St., .N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 


The CAN is a division of the Children’s Defense Fund. It in- 
forms child advocates and organizations about issues in fed- 
eral, state, and local government affecting children and fami- 
lies. The network compiles statistics and publishes project 
analyses and reports. 


Children’s Defense Fund (CDF) 
122 CSt., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 


CDF provides systematic long-range advocacy on behalf of 
the nation’s children. It also researches, provides public educa- 
tion, monitors federal agencies, and works to change policies 
and practices. 


Children’s Foundation 
815 15th St., N.W. #928 
Washington, DC 20005 


The foundation is concerned with social and economic issues 
such as child support for low- and moderate-income women. 


Family Resource Coalition (FRC) 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 1625 
Chicago, IL 60601 


The FRC is a membership, national, nonprofit information, 
and advocacy group coordinating the efforts of community-based 
parent education and support programs. This organization is 
composed of social service agencies concerned with family issues 
and strengthening families through preventive services. It main- 
tains a clearinghouse for information on family resource pro- 
grams throughout the United States and Canada. It publishes a 
quarterly newsletter and program directory, sponsors conferences 
and workshops, and provides technical assistance. 


Institute for Communities as Extended Families (ICEF) 
P.O. Box 952 
San Jose, CA 95108 
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The ICEF provides training to professionals in areas of child 
abuse and family violence. 


International Society for the Prevention of Child Abuse 
and Neglect (ISPCAN) 

1205 Oneida St. 

Denver, CO 80220 


ISPCAN provides a forum for exchange of information on child 
abuse and neglect by sponsoring an international congress on 
child abuse and neglect every two years. 


C. Henry Kempe National Center for the Prevention and 
Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect 

1205 Oneida St. 

Denver, CO 80220 


This center emphasizes the development of treatment programs 
for abused children. It also conducts training programs and offers 
technical help. 


National Child Abuse Coalition (NCAC) 
1125 15th St., N.W. Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20005 


The NCAC is composed of national organizations with spe- 
cial interest in the field of child abuse prevention and treat- 
ment. The coalition wants to keep an ongoing national focus on 
the child abuse problem. It coordinates the activities started by 
state and local groups in the various organizations and keeps 
member organizations informed on federal legislation concern- 
ing child abuse. 


The National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse 
(NCPCA) 

332 S. Michigan Avenue 

Suite 950 

Chicago, IL 60604-4357 


The NCPCA is a publicly supported, volunteer-based, non- 
profit organization whose goal is to prevent child abuse. It seeks to 
stimulate public awareness of child abuse, to serve as a national 
advocate, and to facilitate communications about programs activ- 
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ities, public policy, and research related to the prevention of child 
abuse. 


National Council on Aging (NCOA) 
600 Maryland Ave., S.W., West Wing 100 
Washington, DC 20024 


The NCOA cooperates with other organizations to promote 
concerns for older people and help develop methods and re- 
sources for meeting their needs. The council also offers resources 
on programs for families who are caring for frail and dependent 
older relatives. 

The NCOA has created seven membership units within the gen- 
eral membership. Each concentrates on specific areas of impor- 
tance and acts as a clearinghouse of information and current re- 
search for practitioners and volunteers in these areas: 


e National Association of Older Workers Employment 
Services (NAOWES) 

¢ National Institute of Senior Centers (NISC) 

¢ National Institute on Adult Day Care 

¢ National Institute on Community-Based Long-Term 
Care (NICLC) 

e National Center on Rural Aging (NCRA) 

¢ National Institute of Senior Housing (NISH) 

¢ National Voluntary Organizations for Independent Living 
for the Aging (NVOILA) 


National Council on Alcoholism 
12 W. 21st St. 
New York, NY 10010 


The NCA works for prevention and control of alcoholism 
through programs of public and professional education, commu- 
nity services, and promotion of alcohol research. 


National Council of Senior Citizens (NCSC) 
925 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 


This education and action group supports Social Security bene- 
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fits and improved recreational, educational, and health 
programs. 


National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC) 
733 15th St., N.W., Suite 540 
Washington, DC 20005 


This council acts as a liaison among crime prevention pro- 
grams nationwide. 


National Home Caring Council (NHC) 
235 Park Ave., S. 
New York, NY 10003 


This council is for local agencies providing homemakers and 
home health aide service, and for other interested organizations. 


National Urban League 
500 East 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10002 


The National Urban League is an interracial, nonprofit com- 
munity service organization that uses the tools and methods of ed- 
ucation, social work, economics, law, business management, and 
other disciplines to secure equal opportunities in all sectors of our 
society for black Americans and other minorities. 


Social Legislation Information Service (SLIS) 
440 First St., N.W. Suite 310 
Washington, DC 20001 


The SLIS is a division of the Child Welfare League of America. 
It publishes information on federal social legislation. 


The Youth Project (TYP) 
1555 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Rm 501 
Washington, DC 20036 


The TYP supports community-oriented change by strengthen- 
ing community groups that address social, political, and economic 
problems. It serves as a network for the sharing of experiences, in- 
sights, training, and resources. 
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United Neighborhood Centers of America 
1319 F Street N.W., Suite 603 
Washington, DC 20004-1106 


The UNCA is a national office that develops standards for 
membership neighborhood centers. It conducts studies, provides 
accreditation, trains members, and targets major social/economic 
problems facing neighborhood residents. 


AGENCIES 


National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN) 
Children’s Bureau 

Administration for Children, Youth, and Families (DHHS) 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 
P.O. Box 1182 

Washington, DC 20013 


The NCCAN administers federal HHS funds for child abuse 
prevention and treatment, research, and demonstration projects. 
It also operates the NCCAN Child Abuse Clearinghouse, P.O. Box 
1182, Washington, DC 20013. 


National Community Action Foundation (NCAF) 
2100 M St., Suite 604A 
Washington, DC 20037 


This community action agency provides services at local levels 
such as Head Start, Meals on Wheels, low-income energy assist- 
ance, weatherization services, emergency food and shelter, and 
job training and placement. It provides services to assist low in- 
come families to become self sufficient. 


PERIODICALS, JOURNALS AND NEWSLETTERS 


e AAIA publishes a quarterly AAJA Reports. 

e AAISW publishes a quarterly newsletter. 

e ADOA publishes a bimonthly newsletter. 

¢« AAHA publishes the Non Profit Provider News and 
Continuing Education Update. 
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¢ AAPC publishes the quarterly Protecting Children. 

e APWA publishes the weekly Congressional Record Index. 

¢ CDF publishes CDF Reports, a monthly newsletter. 

¢ CWLA publishes the bimonthly Child Welfare. 

e ISPCAN publishes Child Abuse and Neglect. 

e NACSW publishes Social Work and Christianity Journal 
and Catalyst, a bimonthly newsletter. 

¢ NASW publishes Social Work, a bimonthly journal; NASW 
News, a monthly newsletter; Health and Social Work; Social 
Work Research and Abstracts; Social Work in Education, a 
quarterly journal; and Encyclopedia of Social Work. 

e NAHC Forum of Social Workers in Home Care put out a 
Newsletter, Moving Forward. 

¢ NCSC publishes the monthly Senior Citizens News. 

¢ NFSCSW publishes the quarterly Clinical Social Work Journal. 

e Social Casework is published by Family Service America, 
11700 West Lake Park Drive, Park Place, Milwaukee, WI 53224. 

¢ Social Work in Health Care is a quarterly journal of Medical 
and Psychiatric Social Work. This journal is published by 
Haworth Press, Inc., 28 East 22 Street, New York, NY 10010. 

¢ UNCL publishes the quarterly newsletter News Roundtable. 


Some associations publish a registry with a list of members and 
their credentials. Such a registry is offered either for a fee or as part 
of the association’s membership services. Listed below are some 
of the associations. If you are interested in a field that isn’t listed, 
ask about this service when you inquire about membership into an 
appropriate association. 


e Membership in the American Association of Industrial 
Social Workers includes a free listing of your name and your 
credentials in The Registry of Industrial Social Workers. 

¢ The NASW publishes the NASW Register of Clinical 
Social Workers. 

¢ The National Registry of Health Care Providers in Clinical 
Social Work is one of the two registries of clinical social 
workers. It has recently announced a board certification 
program in clinical social work. It also has additional 
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information about credentialing in clinical social work. 
(Judith Holm, President: 1025 Dove Run Road, Suite 108, 
Lexington, KY 40502). 

¢ The NAACSW publishes Positions Wanted and Positions 
Available in its Catalyst. At its annual convention it features 
an employment information booth at which these positions 
may be registered. There are reduced rates for members. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Many associations, organizations, and agencies have informa- 
tional pamphlets that you can send for and receive free or at a low 
cost. Request a list of available publications from associations in 
your field of interest. Addresses were listed earlier. Enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with your request. Here is a list of 
some of the available information: 


Services for the Elderly 


The AAHA offers a single copy of the following consumer bro- 
chures free of charge. 


HC-B Nonprofit Housing and Care Options 
NH-B Choosing a Nursing Home 
CS-B Community Services for the Older People 


LI-B Living Independently: Housing Choices 
CC-B Continuing Care—Consumer Brochure 
Child Abuse and Neglect 


To find out more about careers in the field of child abuse, 
write to the NCPCA for a free booklet Careers in Child Abuse 
and Neglect. 

A good medical resource in child abuse and family violence is 
the American Medical Association, Department of Human Be- 
havior, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 60610. Write and ask for 
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the association’s free copy of AMA Diagnostic and Treatment 
Guidelines Concerning Child Abuse and Neglect. 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect has important 
research and professional education materials available through 
the Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information. They 
have some free publications available for single copies: 


Child Neglect: Mobilizing Services 
(Number 80-30257. Code 14A) 

Child Protection in Military Communities 
(80-30260. Code 18B) 

Child Protection: Providing Ongoing Services 
(80-30262. Code 14B) 

Child Protection: The Role of the Courts 
(80-30256. Code 5C) 

Child Protective Services: A Guide for Workers 
(79-30203. Code 9C) 

Parent Aides in Child Abuse and Neglect Programs 
(79-30200. Code 12C) 

Preventing Child Abuse and Neglect: A Guide for Staff in Residen- 

tial Institutions 

(80-30255. Code 11C) 


For a current catalog of publications and services available from 
the clearinghouse, write: 


Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 


Neighborhood Settlements 


The UNCA has put out two publications in recognition of the 
settlement movement. Send $2 and 50¢ mailing and handling to 
the UNCA for each publication: 

¢ The Settlement Heritage 1886-1953. Albert J. Kennedy 

traces the development of the settlement movement from its 
beginnings in London through its growth in the 
mid-twentieth century. 
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¢ One Hundred Years on Urban Frontiers: The Settlement 
Movement, 1886-1986. Margaret E. Berry traces the 
movement through its centennial year and provides insights 
into current aspects. 


National Association of Social Workers 


The NASW has many valuable pamphlets and information 
available for most areas in social work. Write and ask for its publi- 
cation list. If you have a specific area of interest, be sure to men- 
tion what field of practice you are interested in. Here is just some 
of the helpful material that you could get for free or for very mini- 
mum cost: 


¢ State Boards Regulating Social Work 

¢ Protecting Our Children: Social Work in Child Welfare 

¢ Social Work: Careers in Health 

¢ Legal Vulnerability and Liability: A Guide for Social Workers 

« NASW Standards for Social Work Practice in Child 
Protection: Professional Standards 

¢ Standards for the Regulation of Social Work Practice: 
Professional Standards 

¢ School Social Work: A Growing Resource in Education 

e NASW Standards for Continuing Professional Education: 
Professional Standards 

e The Academy of Certified Social Workers: Mark of 
Professional Excellence 

e NASW Standards for the Practice of Clinical Social Work 

¢ Code of Ethics: Professional Standards 

e« NASW Standards for the Classification of Social Work Practice 

« NASW Standards for Social Work Services in Long-Term 
Care Facilities: Professional Standards 

¢ State Comparison of Laws Regulating Social Work 

« NASW Standards for Social Work Personnel Practices: 
Professional Standards 

¢ Social Work: Careers in Aging 
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¢ NASW Standards for Social Work Services in Schools: 
Professional Standards 

¢ NASW Standards and Guidelines for Social Work Case 
Management for the Functionally Impaired: Professional 
Standards 


Health Careers 


The National Health Council, Inc., has a pamphlet that de- 
scribes 200 health careers and the educational and training re- 
quirements needed for them. The careers are cross-referenced 
with the names and addresses of 116 organizations that can pro- 
vide additional information on specific careers. Request a single 
free copy of 200 Ways to Put Your Talent to Work in the Health 
Field by enclosing a self-addressed, business (No. 10) size enve- 
lope with a 39¢ postage affixed to: 


200 Ways 

National Health Council, Inc. 
622 Third Avenue—34th Floor 
New York, NY 10017-6765 


Careers in Mental Health 


- The National Institute of Mental Health is offering information 
about careers in mental health. To get a free copy of Careers in 
Mental Health, write: 


Pamphlet “Careers in Mental Health” 
Mental Health Information 

National Institute of Mental Health 
5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, MD 20857 


Applying for Jobs 


The Department of Labor put together a booklet that is useful in 
reviewing such skills as self-appraisal, preparing a résumé, filling 
out applications, and job interviewing. For a copy of this booklet, 
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Merchandising Your Job Talents, contact your state employment 
agency or send 50¢ to: 
Superintendent of Documents 


U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 
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Available in both 
paperback and hardbound 
editions 
Accounting Careers 
Acting Careers 
Advertising Careers 
Agriculture Careers 
Airline Careers 
Animal and Pet Care 
Appraising Valuation Science 
Architecture 
Automotive Service 
Banking 
Beauty Culture 
Biological Sciences 
Book Publishing Careers 
Broadcasting Careers 
Building Construction Trades 
Business Communication Careers 
Business Management 
Cable Television 
Carpentry Careers 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry Careers 
Child Care Careers 
Chiropractic Health Care 
Civil Engineering Careers 
Commercial Art and Graphic 
Design 
Computer Aided Design 
and Computer Aided Mfg. 
Computer Maintenance Careers 
Computer Science Careers 
Counseling & Development 
Crafts Careers 
Dance 
Data Processing Careers 
Dental Care 
Drafting Careers 
Electrical Trades 
Electronic and Electrical 
Engineering 
Energy Careers 
Engineering Technology Careers 
Environmental Careers 
Fashion Careers 
Federal Government Careers 
Film Careers 
Financial Careers 
Fire Protection Services 
Fitness Careers 
Food Services 
Foreign Language Careers 
Forestry Careers 
Gerontology Careers 
Government Service 
Graphic Communications 
Health and 
Medical Careers 


VGM CAREER BOOKS 


High Tech Careers 
Home Economics Careers 
Hospital Administration 
Hotel & Motel Management 
Industrial Design 
Insurance Careers 
Interior Design 
Journalism Careers 
Landscape Architecture 
Law Careers 
Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice 
Library and Information 
Science 
Machine Trades 
Magazine Publishing Careers 
Management 
Marine & Maritime Careers 
Marketing Careers 
Materials Science 
Mechanical Engineering 
Microelectronics 
Modeling Careers 
Music Careers 
Nursing Careers 
Nutrition Careers 
Occupational Therapy 
Careers 
Office Occupations 
Opticianry 
Optometry 
Packaging Science 
Paralegal Careers 
Paramedical Careers 
Part-time & Summer Jobs 
Personnel Management 
Pharmacy Careers 
Photography 
Physical Therapy Careers 
Podiatric Medicine 
Printing Careers 
Psychiatry 
Psychology 
Public Health Careers 
Public Relations Careers 
Real Estate 
Recreation and Leisure 
Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 
Religious Service 
Robotics Careers 
Sales Careers 
Sales & Marketing 
Secretarial Careers 
Securities Industry 
Social Work Careers 
Speech-Language Pathology 
Careers 
Sports & Athletics 
Sports Medicine 
State and Local Government 


VGM Career Horizons 
eae A Division of National Textbook Company 
Fas Ss 4255 West Touhy Avenue 

Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646-1975 U.S.A. 
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Teacning Careers 

Techical Communications 
Telecommunications 
Television and Video Careers 
Theatrical Design 

& Production 
Transportation Careers 
Travel Careers 

Veterinary Medicine Careers 
Vocational and Technical 
Careers 

Word Processing 

Writing Careers 

Your Own Service Business 


WOMEN IN 
Communications 
Engineering 
Finance 
Government 
Management 
Science 

Their Own Business 


CAREERS IN 
Accounting 
Business 
Communications 
Computers 
Health Care 
Science 


CAREER DIRECTORIES 
Careers Encyclopedia 
Occupational Outlook Handbook 


CAREER PLANNING 
How to Get and Get Ahead 
On Your First Job 

How to Get People to Do 
Things Your Way 

How to Have a Winning 

Job Interview 

How to Land a Better Job 
How to Write a Winning 
Résumé 
Joyce Lain Kennedy's Career Book 
Life Plan 

Planning Your Career Change 
Planning Your Career of 
Tomorrow 

Planning Your College 
Education 

Planning Your Military Career 
Planning Your Own Home 
Business 

Planning Your Young Child's 
Education 


SURVIVAL GUIDES 
High School Survival Guide 
College Survival Guide 
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Your Complete Guide to 


Social Work Careers 


Here is everything you need to explore a care 
unique field! Written by a leading authority, t 
comprehensive guide gives all the informatio 
intelligent career decision making. Among its 
are: 


e overview of the field ¢ educational req 
¢ employment outlook e salary opportun 
e career advancement e where to get md 


8442-6488-1 


